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Great  papers,  great  market 


ership  that  holds  us  to  high  standards  of 
reporting.  Every  day  our  daily  Journals  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.,  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Arlington 
County,  Va.,  deliver  more  local  news  than 
money  can  buy  anywhere  else,  as  well  as 
the  top  regional,  state  and  national 
stories. 

In  addition,  there's  a  weekly  Journal  in 
the  fast-growing  community  of  Prince 
William  County,  Va.,  where  Disney's 
newest  theme  park  and  John  Wayne 
Bobbitt  compete  for  attention. 

And  long  before  MePapers  were  the 
norm,  all  the  Journals  around  Washington 
were  wrapped  in  a  distinctive,  colorful 
design  package  that  grabs  readers'  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  suburbs  are  where  the  future  lives, 
and  the  Journal  and  Express  newspapers 
have  suburban  Washington,  D.C.  covered. 


The  Journal  Newspapers  are  the  home¬ 
town  daily  newspapers  for  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  fifth-largest 
market  in  the  nation  and  the  No.  1  market 
in  terms  of  political  and  business  impor¬ 
tance. 

Combined  with  its  weekly  sister  news¬ 
paper,  The  Express,  The  Journal  reaches 
more  than  500,000  homes  each  week  with 
the  news  that  matters  —  local  crime,  local 
zoning,  local  politics,  local  sports,  local 
people,  local  trends. 

Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara  &  cWisbee  in  New 
York,  the  daily  Journals  boast  America's 
finest  crop  of  subscribers.  They  are  among 
the  most  affluent  readers  in  the  nation, 
they're  better  educated  than  most  journal¬ 
ists,  and  a  great  many  hold  key  positions 
in  government,  commerce  and  technology 
fields. 

They  are  a  demanding  suburban  read¬ 
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We  broke  a  story  about 


two  beautiful  women, 
a  jilted  lover, 
backroom  intrigue, 
money, 
fame, 
betrayal, 
lies, 

and  a  hit  man  with 
a  guilty  conscience. 

If  it  sounds  like  a  bad  t.v. 

don’t  worry,  it  will  be 
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We  don’t  know  if  she’s  innocent.  We  don’t  know  if  she’s  guilty. 
We  do  know  where  you  ’ll  hear  the  answer  first.  Stand  by. 


movie. 


O  The  Oregonian  is  printed  using  recycled  paper. 


A  Man  Who  Leaws 
No  Stone  Unthrown 


Don  Wright  of  The  Palm  Beach  Post.  One  of 
America’s  great  political  cartoonists.  Not  a  cold  and  timid 
soul,  but  David  with  a  slingshot  boulder,  leveling  the 
playing  fields  of  the  mighty  and  putting  stars  to  flight.  One 
of  the  few  not  afraid  to  take  a  stand. 

Still  crazy  after  all  these  years. 


Tribune  Media  Services 
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How  in  the  world 
can  you  cover 
Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Staten  Island? 
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MARKETEER 

Every  week,  rhe  Morkereer  reaches  over 
One  Million  Reoders  righr  where  you  need  fhem. 

The  MARKETEER  publishes  24 
weekly  papers  throughout  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Staten  Islond  filled  with 
poge  ofter  poge  of  volues  from  both 
mojor  ond  locol  advertisers.  Put  New 
York's  Highest  Penetrotion  ond 
Response  Vehicle  to  work  for  you! 

The  MARKETEER  offers 
customized  soturotion  progroms 
through  its  publicotions  ond  free  - 
standing  inserts  spanning  the  entire 
metropoliton  oreo.The  MARKETEER 
con  deliver  from  10,000  to  over  o 
million  households,  weekdays  or 
weekends.  Choose  where  you  wont  it, 
when  you  wont  it,  ond  we'll  deliver  it. 

For  Info.  Please  Coll 

_  (718)376-7676  _ 

diky  Lorry  Ross  U-WJ 
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MARCH 

6-8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

6- 8  —  Southern  Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 

7- 11  —  Newspapet  in  Education  Week 

9“  11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

8-  12  —  National  Ptess  Photographers  Association  Digital  ’94  Con¬ 
ference,  InterContinental  Hotel,  Miami 

1  O-  13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City 

17-18  —  Missouri  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Meeting,  Capitol 
Plaza  Hotel,  Jeffetson  City 

30-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspapet  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Catlton  Hotel,  Houston 

23- 25  —  America-East  Newspapet  Confetence,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

2 1  -23  —  Kansas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Holidome  Hotel,  Manhattan 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

28-5/1  — Religion  Newswriters  Association  Convention,  New 
York  Times  Building,  New  York 

MAY 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
1  2-  15  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Shetaton 
Grand  Torrey  Pines,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

,  1  5-  18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  5-1  8  —  Newspapet  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

28-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEj)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

1  -4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Confetence, 
Faitmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

8-  11  —  Association  of  Ametican  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 
25-28  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-28  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-28  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 
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HE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


by  Thomas  Winship 


The  press  invasion  of 
South  Africa  has  begun 


he  invasion  of  South  Africa  began 
a  month  ago. 

Upwards  of  5,000  print,  television 
and  radio  journalists  are  expected  to 
flood  into  Johannesburg  to  preview 
and  to  cover  the  most  gripping  politi¬ 
cal  election  story  of  at  least  the  last  50 
years. 

The  April  27  election  and  its  after¬ 
math  is  the  story;  the  country’s  first 
chance  fot  nonwhites  to  vote,  to  unite 
a  racially  divided  society,  ending  the 
world’s  ugliest  face  of  apartheid. 

The  advance  wave  hit  Cape  Town  in 
mid-February  when  more  than  400 
newsmen  and  women  from  everywhere 
attended  a  remarkable  International 
Press  Institute  conference.  IPI  served 
up  a  five-star  primer  on  all  aspects  of 
the  election.  They  all  spoke  —  Ptesi- 
dent  F.W.  de  Klerk,  Nelson  Mandela, 
Zulu  chieftain  Mangosuthu  Buthelezi, 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  the 
top  drawer  of  the  South  African  work¬ 
ing  press.  Veteran  media  convention- 
goers  were  stunned  by  the  near-capaci¬ 
ty  attendance  at  all  of  the  all-day  ses¬ 
sions.  A  first  and  a  far  cry  from  IPI 
conclaves  under  the  Peter  Galliner 
regime. 

Absent  was  a  glimpse  of  the 
wretched  life  and  poverty  of  the  black 
townships,  which  are  home  to  the 
country’s  majority.  Convention  man¬ 
agers  feared  violence,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  if  they  exposed  the  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists  to  this  dominant  piece  of  the 
story. 

As  Richard  Steyn,  chief  editor  of  the 
Johannesburg  Star  and  principal  IPI 
host,  said,  “You  don’t  see  the  ugly  side 
of  South  Africa  from  a  bus  window.” 


Winship,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  dra¬ 
ma  of  the  South  African  story.  Here  we 
have  a  divided  society  working  over¬ 
time  in  two  short  years  to  draft  a  new 
constitution,  a  new  bill  of  rights,  to 
shape  a  new  government  sttucture  and 
guide  a  shift  of  control  from  a  white 
minority  to  an  untested  black  majority. 

The  South  African  experiment  be¬ 
gins  in  a  little  over  a  month.  One  has 
the  feeling  that  the  De  Klerk  and 
Mandela  staffs  are  still  writing  their 
new  constitution  nightly  on  paper  nap¬ 
kins. 

The  birth  of  democracy  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  consumed  about  10  years  in 
the  drafting  of  our  Constitution.  It 
took  the  Civil  War  to  unite  our  racial¬ 
ly  divided  country  and  about  20  more 
years  to  recover  from  it. 

During  the  run  up  to  the  election 
and  its  aftermath,  both  the  South 
African  media  and  the  world  press  will 
be  read,  watched  and  second-guessed 
by  scores  of  monitoring  teams  and  aca¬ 
demics. 

It  will  be  a  giant  test  of  the  profes¬ 
sionalism,  patience  and  courage  of 
both  the  South  African  and  the  out¬ 
side  press. 

A 

^^Gspects  of  the  story  to  watch  are 
endless. 

•  Will  Mandela’s  African  National 
Congress,  which  long  has  considered 
starting  its  own  newspaper,  make  seri¬ 
ous  attempts  to  co-opt  the  black  press? 

•  How  much  influence  will  Tony 
O’Reilly,  new  owner  of  the  dominant 
Star,  have  upon  the  South  African  me¬ 
dia?  He  has  long-term  ties  with  the 
ANC.  Mandela  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  as  O’Reilly’s  house  guest  in 
the  Caribbean. 

•  How  well  will  the  independence  of 
the  Sow/etan  hold  up  in  the  days 
ahead?  This  black  paper  today  has  the 
country’s  largest  circulation.  It  now  is 


owned  by  a  group  of  businessmen, 
headed  by  Dr.  Nthato  Motlana.  A 
public-spirited  leader,  Motlana  has 
been  Mandela’s  personal  physician  for 
years. 

•  SABA  is  the  controversial  de 
Klerk-controlled  state  television  cor¬ 
poration.  How  independent  will  it  be¬ 
come  if  Mandela  becomes  president? 
Soon  to  become  SABA  president  is 
Zwelakhe  Sisulu,  son  of  Mandela’s 
longtime  ptison  mate  and  political 
partner,  Walter  Sisulu.  Zwelakhe  Sisu¬ 
lu  is  a  trained  journalist,  former  editor 
of  the  alternative  newspaper  New  Na¬ 
tion  and  a  former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard. 

TT oday  the  press  here  is  enjoying  un¬ 
precedented  freedoms  by  anyone’s 
standards.  Yet  large  chunks  of  repres¬ 
sive  legislation,  such  as  detention  with¬ 
out  trial,  and  prohibitions  against  cov¬ 
ering  certain  military  subjects  remain 
on  the  books. 

•  Will  the  media  predict  the  out¬ 
come  any  more  successfully  than  the 
U.S.  political  press  has  done  in  recent 
years? 

De  Klerk  laid  down  a  challenge  last 
month  to  his  IPI  audience.  “Look  for 
dramatic  results  by  my  Nationalist  Par¬ 
ty,”  he  said.  Most  see  Mandela  march¬ 
ing  to  a  60  percent-plus  victory.  The 
ANC’s  current  honeymoon  as  a  gallant 
liberation  movement  no  doubt  has  had 
an  impact  on  predictions. 

•  How  well  can  the  full  story  be  cov¬ 
ered  through  the  eyes  of  white  re¬ 
porters  and  editors?  And  how  much 
more  successful  will  African-American 
reporters  be  in  covering  the  story? 
Many  black  Africans  view  their  Ameri¬ 
can  brothers  warily. 

•  Will  violence  be  overplayed  or  un- 


(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  34) 
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1  1  Unauthorized 
Entry 

A  Detroit  Free  Press  sportswriter  apol¬ 
ogizes  after  using  Tonya  Harding’s  pri¬ 
vate  password  to  gain  entry  into  the 
Olympic  skater’s  electronic  mailbox  in 
Lillehammer,  Norway. 

1  2  National  Security 
Vs.  The  Public’s 
Right  To  Know 

Congressional  committee  considers 
whether  the  government  should  re¬ 
lease  financial  information  on  intelli¬ 
gence  operations. 


YOU  5URF 
THIS  15  THE- 
'RIAKTWA'/T 


5U&JECTIYF  > 
PEKSOMAL  OfiMK^N 

REPORTWa 


1  4  Regulating  The 

Commercial  Satellite 
Gathering  Of 
Information 

Ways  to  protect  national  security  — 
including  possible  limits  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  —  are  discussed  at 
congressional  hearings. 


"  OWECTIVE 
RtpORTlNQ 


1  5  Hollinger  Buys 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Conrad  Black’s  Canada-based  interna¬ 
tional  newspaper  company  acquired 
the  paper  for  an  estimated  $180  mil¬ 
lion. 


2  Calendar 


3  The  New  Curmudgeon 
The  press  invasion  of  South  Africa  has 
begun.  The  story:  the  April  27  election, 
marking  the  first  chance  for  nonwhites 
to  vote,  uniting  a  racially  divided  soci¬ 
ety  and  ending  the  world-abhorred 
practice  of  apartheid. 


Pfauies 

Dawned 


1  4  Re-establishing 
Relevance 
For  Readers 

Panelists  examine  concepts  aimed  at 

stopping  erosion  of  readership.  _  .  ,  ^ 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

1  7  Are  You  Kidding?  —  ,  , 

.  7  Newspaperdom 

1  he  Houston  Chronicle  was  incredu¬ 
lous  when  told  by  the  Texas  Depart-  |  ^  Legal  Briefs 
ment  of  Public  Safety  that  a  database 
of  the  state’s  12.5  million  drivers  would  ^3  About  Awards 
cost  the  newspaper  $60  million. 

_  ^  23  Stock  Tables 

■  O  New  York  Unions 

Remain  Optimistic  29  Book  Reviews 

They  may  have  had  their  share  of 

knocks,  but  observers  concur  that  44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
newspaper  unions  in  the  nation’s  me-  Covering  the  world’s  trouble  spots  is  be- 
dia  capital  are  bound  to  survive.  coming  more  dangerous 
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24  Advertising/Promotion  —  Ad 
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28  News  Tech  —  SII  changes  chiefs 
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In  Brief 

Murphy  seated 
on  society  board 

FORMER  BALTIMORE  SUN  publish¬ 
er  Reg  Murphy  has  joined  the  National 
Geographic  Society  board. 

Murphy,  who  joined  the  society  in 
April  and  is  executive  vice  president, 
was  named  to  the  board  at  the  same 
time  as  James  Kautz,  a  retired  partner  in 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

Dallas  Morning 
News  Charities 
raises  $513,000 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  News 
Charities  raised  $513,179  from  1,613 
contributors  during  its  eighth  annual 
fund-raising  campaign. 

The  Charities  program  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1986  to  channel  contributions 
directly  to  nonprofit  agencies  that  sup¬ 
ply  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  other  as¬ 
sistance  to  Dallas-area  needy.  The 
newspaper,  which  pays  all  administra¬ 
tive  costs  of  the  program,  solicits  finan¬ 
cial  contributions  each  year  between 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  January. 

Supplement  growing 

ACTIVETIMES,  A  QUARTERLY 
newspaper  for  senior  citizens,  now  is 
carried  by  55  papers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  3.9  million  and  expects  to 
turn  a  profit  this  year,  its  third  year  of 
operation,  president  Jim  Rathell  said. 

Based  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  Active  Times 
said  it  has  replaced  failed  senior  citizens 
sections  produced  in  house  at  some 
newspapers. 

Unlike  sections  in  which  editorial 
departments  emphasize  news  on 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  Medicare,  taxes 
and  dying  —  subjects  advertisers  and 
readers  “don’t  want  to  hear  about,” 
Rathell  said  —  Active  Times  accentuates 
the  positive  aspects  of  aging  —  an  ap¬ 
proach  appealing  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  he  said. 

The  supplement  —  which  talks 
about  “over  50”  or  “the  mature  market” 
and  eschews  “senior  citizens,”  “elderly,” 
“silver-haired”  and  “golden  years”  — 
carries  features,  advice  columns,  invest¬ 


ment  tips  and  upbeat  stories  on  the  joys 
of  cruise  ships,  the  joys  of  retirement 
communities  and  the  joys  of  education¬ 
al  tours. 

ActiveTimes  receives  support  from 
the  Institute  for  Success  Over  50,  a  not- 
for-profit  group  active  in  clubs,  semi¬ 
nars  and  books. 

Newspapers  label  ActiveTimes  an 
“advertising  supplement,”  sometimes  on 
the  cover,  sometimes  on  every  page. 

ActiveTimes  supplies  newspapers 
with  a  full  package  of  text  and  graphics 
plus  advertising  sales  support.  News¬ 
papers  sell  ads  to  local  businesses  and 
split  the  revenues. 

Rathell  described  the  supplement’s 
growth  as  “amazing,”  especially  in  light 
of  a  lack  of  experience  with  newspapers 
and  an  investment  of  less  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Clients  range  from  the  2,700-circula¬ 
tion  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Denver  Post  and 
Houston  Post. 

Seven  receive 
API  fellowships 

SEVEN  PEOPLE  HAVE  been  selected 
to  receive  fellowships  to  attend  profes¬ 
sional  development  seminars  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  a  training 
center  for  newspaper  people  in  Reston, 
Va. 

Recipients  are  Donna  Bertazzoni,  as¬ 
sistant  journalism  professor.  Hood  Col¬ 
lege,  Frederick,  Md.;  Michael  Gose, 
course  instructor.  Defense  Information 
School,  Fort  Benjamin,  Ind.;  James 
Miller,  communication  professor, 
Hampshire  College,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
Byron  McCauley,  visiting  lecturer.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hatties¬ 
burg;  Theresa  Keegan,  editorial  page 
editor.  Daily  Ledger/Post  Dispatch,  An¬ 
tioch,  Calif.;  Niki  Miscovich,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Turlock  Journal,  Freedom,  Calif.; 
and  Nello  Stover,  circulation  director, 
York  (Pa.)  Newspaper  Co. 

Alicia  Patterson 
grants  announced 

SEVEN  JOURNALISTS  HAVE  been 
selected  to  receive  Alicia  Patterson 
Foundation  grants. 

Recipients  will  spend  a  year  traveling. 


researching  and  writing  articles  on 
specified  subjects  for  the  APF  Reporter, 
a  quarterly  magazine  published  by  the 
foundation. 

Bill  Berkeley,  a  New  York-based  free¬ 
lance  writer,  and  Nina  Bernstein,  a  re¬ 
porter  at  New  York  Newsday,  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  foster  care  and  the  politics 
of  poverty;  Ronnie  Dugger,  a  free-lance 
journalist  in  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Texas  Observer,  will  report 
on  the  dangers  of  computerized  vote 
counting  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad;  and  Jill  Freedman,  a  free-lance 
photographer  from  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
who  is  associated  with  Saba  Press  Pho¬ 
tos,  will  examine  the  Holocaust  50 
years  later. 

Rita  Jensen,  a  senior  writer  at  the 
National  Law  Journal,  New  York,  will 
research  corruption  of  law;  Ron  Riden- 
hour,  a  New  Orleans-based  free-lance 
writer,  will  report  on  the  hidden  rebel¬ 
lion  of  blacks  during  World  War  II;  and 
Steve  Rubin,  a  photographer  at  J.B.  Pic¬ 
tures  Photo  Agency  in  New  York,  will  ex¬ 
amine  life  in  a  rural  Maine  community. 

The  fellowships  are  funded  by  a  be¬ 
quest  of  the  late  Alicia  Patterson,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  Newsday. 

Letter  writers 
subject  to  abuse 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  Independent 
readers  who  have  had  their  views  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  new  weekly  newspaper’s 
editorial  page  have  received  anonymous 
hate  mail,  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  reported. 

The  correspondence  was  rife  with 
threats,  sexual  vulgarities  and  Christian 
references. 

When  it  debuted  in  October,  the  In¬ 
dependent  vowed  to  be  an  alternative 
voice  to  the  city’s  daily  paper,  the 
Gazette  Telegraph,  which  many  consid¬ 
er  ultraconservative. 

One  reader  who  wrote  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  congratulating  it  for  airing 
moderate  views,  reportedly  got  a  letter 
calling  him  a  “Commie  traitor.”  It  said 
his  “opposition  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  blatantly  anti-American.” 

Independent  editor  John  Weiss  said 
the  offensive  letters  were  handed  over 
to  the  FBI  and  the  paper  was  offering  a 
$1,000  reward  for  information  about 
their  sources. 
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Charter  Member, 
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of  Circulations 
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of  Circulations  Newspaper  Association 
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Member 


ABP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neu/spaperdom,  established 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 

Editor 

Robert  U.  Brown 

Managing  Editor 

John  P.  Consol i 


YOU’RE  RIGHT  ON  deadline.  You  have  a  question  that  must  be  answered  be¬ 
fore  your  story  can  be  considered  complete.  You  have  the  name  of  the  person 
who  can  answer  your  question.  You  pick  up  the  phone  and  call. 

You  reach  the  person  you  need  to  speak  to  but  he  or  she  is  not  allowed  to  com¬ 
ment.  You  are  told  that  you  must  call  the  company  spokesman  who  will  speak  to 
the  person  you  are  now  on  the  phone  with  and  then  call  you  back  with  that  per¬ 
son’s  comment. 


Associate  Editors 
David  Astor,  Tony  Case, 
George  Garneau,  Dorothy  Giobbe, 
Jim  Rosenberg 

Midwest  Editor 
Mark  Fitzgerald 

Washington  Editor 
Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


General  Motors?  IBM?  No!  It’s  a  daily  newspaper! 

More  and  more,  newspapers  are  hiring  a  sophisticated  maze  of  company 
spokespeople  and  outside  public  relations  firms  to  handle  inquiries.  And  it  is  not 
just  the  larger,  metro  newspapers. 

It’s  understandable  that  a  newspaper,  like  any  other  business,  must  have  some¬ 
one  on  staff  to  deal  with  inquiries  made  by  the  general  public.  But  when  a  news 
organization  is  contacted  by  another  news  organization  for  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  that  news  organization’s  editorial  coverage,  for  example,  it  makes  sense 
that  the  editor  would  be  the  best  qualified  person  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

Instead,  the  editor  begs  off  and  defers  to  the  company  spokesman  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  get  the  information  from  that  same  editor. 

That  not  being  complex  enough,  we  now  have  spokespeople  who  are  not  al¬ 
ways  available  to  serve  as  spokespeople.  The  latest  trend  is  for  a  reporter  to  call 
a  newspaper  spokesman  only  to  be  told  that  the  spokesman  is  unavailable  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  a  meeting. 

It’s  not  that  spokespeople  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  meetings,  but  if  the 
person  who  is  deferring  to  the  spokesman  is  not  able  to  provide  necessary  infor¬ 
mation,  should  not  the  spokesman  always  be  available  to  do  so? 

It’s  very  frustrating  that  news  organizations  that  expect  their  reporters  to  go 
out  and  gather  the  news  —  and  complain  when  their  reporters  are  stonewalled 
—  sometimes  do  the  very  same  thing. 

There’s  nothing  more  frustrating  than  having  an  editor  tell  a  reporter  he  can¬ 
not  comment,  that  he  should  speak  with  the  spokesman,  only  to  have  the 
spokesman  call  back  a  day  later  (because  he  was  in  a  meeting)  to  tell  the  reporter 
that  he  has  no  comment. 

Why  can’t  the  editor  simply  be  given  the  responsibility  to  do  that  in  the  first 
place? 

Turning  it  around? 

THE  NATION’S  PUBLICLY  traded  newspaper  companies  mostly  reported  hefty 
gains  in  net  profits  in  1993  despite  only  modest  revenue  growth. 

On  the  surface,  this  seems  like  good  news,  but  it  is  no  reason  to  go  out  and  un¬ 
cork  the  champagne  yet.  While  classified  ad  revenue  came  back  in  a  big  way  — 
double-digit  increases  during  the  year  —  general  and  retail  advertising,  other 
than  preprints,  showed  lackluster  growth. 

J.  Stewart  Bryan,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Media  General  Inc.,  which  reported 
that  1993  net  earnings  were  up  35%,  sized  it  up  best  when  he  said,  “Overall  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  for  1994  appear  to  be  more  favorable  than  they  have  been  in  the 
last  several  years.”  The  key  words  are  “appear  to  be  more  favorable.”  It  will  be  up 
to  each  newspaper  to  turn  that  appearance  into  reality. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Angered  by  newspaper’s 
revised  style  guide 


THE  ARTICLE  “AN  Attempt  At  Ac¬ 
curacy”  (E&P,  Dec.  25,  1993,  p.  14)  was 
nothing  short  of  inaccurate,  biased  and 
insulting. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  feel  the  arti¬ 
cle’s  attempt  at  accuracy  miserably 
failed  and  was  nothing  short  of  dis¬ 
graceful  and  downright  offensive.  The 
phrase  which  not  only  offended  me  but 
angered  me  immensely  was  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  people  as  being  either  (a) 
pro-abortion  or  (b)  an  abortion  foe. 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YiARS  AGO  .  .  .  White 
House  press  secretary  Stephen  Ear¬ 
ly  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  irri¬ 
tated  with  the  White  House  press 
corps  because  at  least  nine  mem¬ 
bers  disregarded  his  request  that 
they  not  follow  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  left  Washington  for  a  rest 
on  doctors’  orders  following  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  flu.  As  is  customary,  the 
reporters  were  told  in  confidence 
where  the  president  was  going,  but 
they  ignored  Early’s  request  to  leave 
him  alone. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  daily  newspapers  (371  of  the 
1,754  total)  increased  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  in  1943,  according  to  an 
E&P  survey.  The  increases  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  average  of  VA<(.  per  line. 
The  dailies’  total  circulation  had 
increased  638,237  from  the  1942  fig¬ 
ure. 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchins,  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounced  a  two-year  study  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  by  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  funded  by  the  publishers 
of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune  maga¬ 
zines. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  5 ,  1 944 


There  are  millions  of  people,  espe¬ 
cially  women  in  this  world,  who  are 
neither  pro-abortion  nor  abortion  foes. 
The  human  mind  is  an  emotional 
chain  which  shapes  us  and  does  not 
operate  that  simply. 

I  am  a  27-year-old  single  mother  of 
three,  a  full-time  college  student  and  a 
reporter  for  a  small  weekly  newspaper 
in  Manasquan,  N.J. 

I  try  to  remain  open-minded,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  empathetic,  fair  and  thor¬ 
ough  not  only  in  my  personal  life  but 
in  my  professional  career  as  a  journal¬ 
ist. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  pro-abor¬ 
tion  in  any  way,  shape  or  form;  nor, 
however,  do  I  consider  myself  an  abor¬ 
tion  foe. 

The  choice  is  far  more  delicate,  per¬ 
sonal  and  intimate  to  the  individuals 
involved. 

I  believe  choices,  assistance  and 
compassion  should  be  offered  to 
women  who  are  suffering  through  an 
unwanted  pregnancy. 

I  also  believe  many  women  who 
make  the  decision  to  terminate  a  preg¬ 
nancy  have  struggled  and  probably 
continue  to  suffer  with  their  choice  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  These  women 
deserve  compassion,  understanding 
and  kindness  too. 

For  any  writer  to  label  me  as  pro¬ 
abortion  is  not  an  accurate  description 
nor  is  abortion  foe.  It  greatly  offends 
me  to  think  that  because  of  someone’s 
style  guidelines,  I  must  be  placed  in  a 
category  in  which  I  do  not  belong. 

Joanne  Skrable 

Skrable  is  a  reporter  at  the 
Coast  Star,  Manasquan,  N.J. 

Managing  editor’s  note:  The  article 
you  refer  to  was  a  news  story  describ¬ 
ing  revisions  made  by  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  in  its  10-year-old  stylebook 
and  it  was  indeed  accurate.  Your  gripe 
is  with  the  Times  for  its  revisions  and 
not  with  E&P  for  reporting  on  what 
those  revisions  were. 


In  praise  of 
rate  inducements 

YOUR  ISSUE  CONTAINED  a  letter 
by  Robert  Larson,  president  of  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association  Advertising 
Services,  which  criticized  the  efforts  of 
other  associations  throughout  America 
to  rebuild  our  missing  political  ad¬ 
vertising  business  (E&P,  Dec.  4,  1993, 
p.  9). 

Specifically,  Larson  said  that  offer¬ 
ing  politicians  rate  inducements  was 
the  “beginning  of  the  end  for  newspa¬ 
per  industry.”  He  couldn’t  be  more 
wrong. 

Regarding  political  advertising,  we 
are  already  beyond  the  end  and  virtual¬ 
ly  buried.  The  reason  newspapers  are 
off  the  political  radar  screen  is  that  we 
have  overpriced  this  category  beyond 
value.  We  have  also  engaged  in  sloppy 
marketing  tactics  for  the  past  20  years, 
when  we  had  any  tactics  at  all,  and  our 
major  associations,  such  as  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America,  have  let 
us  down  greatly. 

We  in  Oklahoma  studied  the  prob¬ 
lem  carefully  and,  at  some  considerable 
expense,  found  there  indeed  remains  a 
role  for  print.  But  we  must  learn  how 
to  work  with  the  professional  national 
consultants  who  more  and  more  drive 
campaign  budgets  these  days. 

We  also  must  price  competitively 
and  must  work  to  turn  campaigns  back 
to  issues  and  away  from  the  image. 
Television  works  particularly  well  with 
image-oriented  messages;  as  campaigns 
become  more  issue-oriented,  the  table 
shifts  toward  print. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  this  fact: 
federal  law  requires  that  radio  and  TV 
offer  candidates  their  lowest  rate  under 
the  guise  of  not  showing  a  preference. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  test-marketed  the 
new  concept  in  the  ’92  campaign,  and 
our  results  were  nothing  short  of  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Our  political  business,  al¬ 
ready  a  nice  figure,  increased  more 
than  600%.  We  exceeded  budget  by 
300%.  I  dare  say  we  published  more 
political  advertising  in  ’92  than  any 
other  state  in  the  nation,  certainly  of 
those  near  our  size.  Now  18  other 
states  have  joined  the  fray. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  rally  to  worn 
out  strategies  that  have  reduced  us  to 
what  the  consultants  call  “found  me¬ 
dia.” 

Ed  Livermore  Jr. 

Livermore  is  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association 
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“You’ve  got  a  great  nev^paper 
But  I  only  want  to  pay  | 
advertising  that  reache^r^  | 
families  with  kids  age 


Toy  store  o 


TALK  TO 


Newspapering  today  is  a  whole  new  world.  It  demands 
managers  who  are  bold  and  decisive,  in  addition  to  being 


PUBLISHIIMG 

BUSIIMESS 

SYSTEMS 


brave.  Your  advertising  business  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  won't 
come  back  by  itself.  You've  got  to  go  get  it  back. 

That  means  making  some  big  moves.  Some  smart 
moves.  Now.  There's  no  time  left  to  stand  pat. 

Publishing  Business  Systems  has  a  keen  understanding 
of  what  advertisers  are  looking  for — the  efficiency  that  accrues 
from  targeting,  the  impact  that  flexibility  generates. 

So  from  the  ground  up,  we  designed  our  MediaPlus"’ 
line  of  newspaper  business  software  products  to  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  begin  taking  advantage  of  database  marketing. 

What  sets  MediaPlus  products  apart  is  that  they  are  written 


I 


in  a  database  language  so  that  you  can  get  going  now. 
Settle  for  anything  less  and  you  are  likely  to  be  playing  catch 
up  for  the  next  two  years. 

What  sets  PBS  apart,  and  a  major  reason  why  we 
have  out-stripped  the  competition  for  more  than  two  years 
running,  is  our  almost  fanatical  commitment  to  customer 
service  and  support.  We  insist  on  working  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  every  step  of  the  way — during  installation,  training 
and,  once  a  system  goes  live,  every  day  thereafter. 

Niche  marketing  has  brought  demands  by 
advertisers  that  media  offer  them  the  ability  to  be  more 
varied  and  more  selective  in  their  promotion  thrusts.  Some 
may  call  it  street-by-street  selling.  Others  one-on-one  or 


personal  marketing.  Database  marketing,  of  course,  is  the 
most  commonly  used  term. 

It's  an  environment  of  opportunity.  For  you  to  sell 
customized  insert  programs.  Alternate  delivery  services. 
Direct  mail  campaigns.  All  realistic  sources  of  new  revenues. 
Scores  of  newspapers  are  already  relying  on  PBS  to  help 
them  with  their  most  challenging  business  problems. 

Let’s  talk.  Call  Gina  Spiller.  our  manager 
of  product  development,  at 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1 700  Higgins  Road, 

Des  Plaines,  IL  6001 8. 

publishing  business  systems 


if 


What  changes  are 
newspapers  and 
their  suppliers 
making  to  protect 
the  environment? 


Newspapers  and  IbeEnmneDl 

A  Special  Report  and  Advertising  Opportunity 
April  2, 1994 


Newspapers  and  their  suppliers  have  been  making  great 
strides  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  pollution  and  protect  the 
environment.  They  continue  to  be  at  the  forefront  in 
seeking  better  ways  of  conducting  business  that  preserve 
natural  resources. 

"Newspapers  and  the  Environment'  will  cover  the 
newest  issues,  legislation,  and  the  latest  achievements 
and  pollution-reducing  techniques  newspapers  and  their 
suppliers  are  employing. 

This  j^ur  opportunity  to  let  newspeople  know  about 
liyouf^oducts,  services  and  programs  that  help  make  the 
a  safer,  cleaner  place  to  live. 

your  space  reservations  today.  For  complete 
•itails,  call  your  local  Editor  &  Publisher  sales 
H^esentotive  or  call  Advertising  Director 
Irlt^e'  Townsley  at  (21 2)  675-4380. 

Ad/Space  Deaduns . . . March  18, 1994 

ttCoPY  Deadune . T . . * . March  22, 1994 

r  #  . 

Adverhsing  Sales  Offices 

YorK,.^.. . . . 21 2-675-4380 

(Silcqgo  ....T.... . . 312-641-0041 

Newdrieoris  . 504-386-9673 

ios  Angeles . . 213-382-6346 

San f rancisco  . 41 5-421  -7950 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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Unauthorized 

Entry 


Detroit  Free  Press  sportswriter  apologizes  after  using 
Tonya  Harding’s  private  password  to  gain  entry  into  the 
Olympic  skater’s  electronic  mailbox  in  Lillehammer,  Norway 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  Press  formally 
apologized  to  Olympic  figure  skater 
Tonya  Harding  last  week  after  a  sports- 
writer  at  the  newspaper  admitted  using 
Harding’s  private  password  to  gain  en¬ 
try  to  her  personal  electronic  mailbox 
at  the  Winter  Olympics  in  Lilleham¬ 
mer,  Norway. 

After  another  journalist  reported 
the  activity  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee,  Michelle  Kaufman  admitted 
unauthorized  use  of  the  password. 

Two  other  reporters,  Jere  Longman 
of  the  Neiv  York  Times  and  Ann  Kil- 
lion  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
were  present  at  the  time. 

A  USOC  spokesman  called  the  ac¬ 
tivity  “unethical”  and  added  that  the 
committee  may  take  action  if  the  alle¬ 
gations  are  true. 

While  enterprising  reporters  have 
been  known  to  shift  through  garbage 
bags  and  crawl  through  dumpsters  to 


Tonya  Harding 


erations  at  the  Free  Press. 

“There  was  absolutely  no  intention 
to  use  the  information  for  a  news  story. 
Michelle  was  at  the  keyboard,  someone 
read  the  number,  they  punched  it  in,  it 
worked  and  it  said  68  unread  messages 


‘‘There  was  a  mistake  made,”  Robinson 
added.  “Michelle  regrets  it,  the  Free  Press  regrets 
it  and  [the  Free  Press]  has  sent  a  note  to 
Tonya  Harding.” 


obtain  information,  access  to  private 
files  in  the  era  of  electronic  communi- 
I  cation  may  be  as  easy  as  figuring  out  a 

password,  which  in  Harding’s  case  was 
her  birthdate. 

;  “They  were  just  goofing  around, 

I  though  we  still,  of  course,  think  this 

‘  was  wrong,”  said  Dave  Robinson, 

I  deputy  managing  editor,  sports  and  op- 


on  the  screen,  and  they  immediately 
signed  off. 

“There  was  a  mistake  made,”  Robin¬ 
son  added.  “Michelle  regrets  it,  the 
Free  Press  regrets  it  and  [the  Free  Press] 
has  sent  a  note  to  Tonya  Harding. 

“What  she  did  was  wrong,  but  Mi¬ 
chelle  is  an  outstanding  journalist.  Her 
coverage  of  the  skating,  the  Olympics 


and  the  Tonya  Harding/Nancy  Kerrig¬ 
an  thing  has  been  exemplary,  among 
the  best  in  the  country.” 

In  another  case  of  security  breach, 
the  Detroit  News,  which  operates  un¬ 
der  a  joint  operating  agreement  with 
the  Free  Press,  published  a  front-page 
story  about  the  Kaufman  incident.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  story  was  a  color  pho¬ 
to  of  Kaufman,  obtained  without  per¬ 
mission  from  Free  Press  files. 

“To  accompany  a  story  on  privacy 
and  ethics,  they  took  a  photo  out  of 
our  private  files  and  published  it,” 
Robinson  said.  “All  they  had  to  do  was 
call  us,  and  we  would  have  given  them 
the  photo.” 

Robert  Giles,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  News,  expressed  regret 
about  the  photo  incident. 

“One  of  the  most  important  things 
about  the  JOA  is  the  security  of  con¬ 
tent  for  both  papers,”  Giles  said.  “In 
nearly  four  and  a  half  years,  1  don’t 
think  that  has  ever  been  breached. 

“In  this  case,  an  employee  of  the 
agency  got  the  photograph  and  gave  it 
to  one  of  our  editors.  This  was  a  mis¬ 
take  made  by  a  low-level  production 
worker,  and  1  think  the  problem  has 
been  fixed.” 

Dave  Tepps,  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Mercury  News,  said  Killion  “was 
kind  of  in  a  group  where  somebody  was 
doing  that.  She  didn’t  do  much  except 
kind  of  be  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
that’s  not  good  either.” 

Nancy  Nielsen,  spokeswoman  at  the 
Times,  said  Longman  “was  walking  by 
when  the  two  other  reporters  were  gain¬ 
ing  access  to  the  e-mail.  He  stopped  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  looked  and  left. 
He  was  never  part  of  the  twosome  that 
got  into  the  e-mail.”  lEd?? 
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National  Security 
Vs.  The  Public’s 
Right  To  Know 

Congressional  committee  considers  whether  the  government 
should  release  financial  information  on  intelligence  operations 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  DEBATE  ABOUT  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  national  security  compared 
with  the  public’s  right  to  know  has 
been  going  on  since  this  nation’s 
founding,  and  it  continued  recently  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  issue  sparking  that  discussion 
was  whether  Congress  should  make 
public  the  aggregate  budget  figure  for 
intelligence  operations. 

During  a  day  and  a  half  of  hearings, 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Intelligence  heard  arguments 
ranging  from  those  who  said  releasing 
the  figure,  which  some  called  the 
worst-kept  secret  in  Washington,  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Constitution  to  others 
who  warned  that  disclosure  could  lead 
to  distribution  of  secret  information  to 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

Noting  that  the  last  hearings  on  this 
issue  were  held  16  years  ago,  commit¬ 
tee  chairman  Rep.  Dan  Glickman  (D- 
Kan.)  said,  “It  is  now  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  any  potential  enemy  for  whom  pos¬ 
session  of  this  information  would  make 
any  measurable  difference.” 

A  strong  proponent  of  releasing  the 
information,  Glickman  said  he  believes 
that  “the  dictates  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  policies  which  govern  classifi¬ 
cation  would  compel  disclosure.” 

The  constitutional  argument  stems 
from  the  section  of  the  document  de¬ 
claring,  “No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time.” 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  set  up  the  framework  fol¬ 


lowed  today,  under  which  the  CIA 
budget  is  secret  and  the  agency  can  re¬ 
ceive  funds  from  the  budgets  of  other 
agencies  and  departments. 

“Unless  a  justification  on  national 
security  grounds  exists,  keeping  the 
budget  totals  secret  serves  only  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  prevent  the 
American  taxpayer  from  knowing  how 
much  money  is  spent  on  intelligence,” 
Glickman  said. 

Glickman  further  outlined  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  recent  speech  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association’s  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Law  and  National  Security 
(E&P,  Feb.  12,  p.  14). 


no  end  to  pressure  to  disclose  more 
and  more  information  on  the  budget, 
intentionally  and  unintentionally,  in  a 
frustrated  effort  to  explain  how  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  total  and  why  it  changed 
from  one  year  to  the  next.” 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence  R. 
James  Woolsey  also  argued  against  dis¬ 
closure  as  did  former  directors  Rich¬ 
ard  Helms  and  Robert  Gates.  Another 
former  CIA  director,  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner,  supported  it. 

Despite  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
Woolsey  noted  that  there  remain  “in¬ 
stabilities  which  could  still  test  our  re¬ 
solve  and  threaten  our  interests,  such 


‘Tt  is  now  difficult  to  imagine  any  potential  enemy 
for  whom  possession  of  this  information  would 
make  any  measurable  difference.” 


On  the  other  side  of  the  issue, 
“strongly  opposed  to  disclosure,”  was 
the  committee’s  ranking  Republican, 
Rep.  Larry  Combest  (R-Texas),  who 
said  disclosure  of  the  aggregate  intelli¬ 
gence  budget  “would  be  the  first  step 
down  a  road  to  disaster  for  our  nation¬ 
al  security.” 

Pointing  out  that  President  Clinton 
has  expressed  his  opposition  to  releas¬ 
ing  the  number,  Combest  said,  “Pro¬ 
viding  the  total  intelligence  budget 
alone  is  tantamount  to  misinforming 
the  American  people.  Without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  of  the  principal  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  budget,  that  number  is 
meaningless  to  the  nonexpert.” 

Further,  Combest  said,  “Release  of 
the  aggregate  budget  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  ....  Once  begun,  there  will  be 


as  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  terrorism  .... 

“What  we  are  debating  is  the  idea 
that  disclosure  of  the  intelligence  bud¬ 
get  would  not  harm  our  efforts  to  meet 
challenges  and  counter  threats  to  our 
interests,”  he  said.  “However,  to  me,  we 
cannot  separate  the  two;  we  cannot 
conduct  our  mission  while  engaging  in 
a  public  debate  about  the  exact  size  of 
our  budget.” 

Disclosing  the  aggregate  budget, 
Woolsey  testified,  would  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  compete  in  public  against 
other  budget  demands. 

“We  do  not  shy  away  from  a  debate 
—  in  a  closed  session  among  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  elected  representatives  —  nor  do 
we  seek  to  be  exempted  from  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  federal  budget  and 
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Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D'Ohio)  (left)  testified  that  he  sees  no  security  justification  for  keeping  the  number  of  total  dollars 
spent  on  intelligence  operations  a  secret.  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  R.  James  Woolsey  (center)  and  former  CIA  director 
Robert  Qates  argued  against  disclosure  during  recent  congressional  hearings  in  Washington. 


work  force,”  he  said. 

The  CIA  director  explained,  “It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  make  a  persua- 
sive  case  generally  —  without  setting 
out  specifics  —  in  public  to  fund  pro¬ 
grams  to  deal  with  future  uncertainty 
when  competing  programs  that  deal 
with  immediate  demands  and  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  are  presented. 

“Our  ability  to  mount  an  effective 
defense  of  our  budget  in  public  is  ex¬ 
tremely  constrained  because  of  the 
care  we  must  take  in  protecting  our 
programs,  priorities,  sources  and  meth¬ 
ods.  If  we  provide  public  assessments 
of  our  accomplishments  as  well  as 
threats  and  the  measures  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  in  countering  them,  we  might 
easily  sway  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
our  budget.  But  such  a  budget  ‘victory’ 
would  be  hollow,  for  the  disclosure  of 
such  information  would  render  ineffec¬ 
tive  the  very  systems  or  programs  we 
are  trying  to  initiate.” 

Woolsey  also  pointed  out  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  engaging  in  public  budget  dis¬ 
cussions  “without  running  the  danger 
of  revealing  sources  and  methods 
which,  in  turn,  could  damage  our  rela¬ 
tions”  with  intelligence  agencies  from 
“key  allies  and  friends  throughout  the 
globe.” 

While  conceding  that  “there  are 
some  things  regarding  intelligence 
about  which  we  can  and  should  be 
more  open,”  Woolsey  said,  “if  we  are  to 
have  an  effective  intelligence  system, 
there  are  a  number  of  aspects  that 
must  always  be  secret. 


“In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  need  to 
publicize  the  intelligence  budget  in  or¬ 
der  to  demonstrate  the  right  kind  of 
greater  openness  about  the  work  of  the 
intelligence  community,”  he  said. 

Woolsey  also  noted  that  not  only 
has  he  worked  closely  with  House  and 
Senate  committees  but  also  that  all 
members  of  Congress  may  examine 
and  debate  the  intelligence  budget  in 
secret. 

“Through  your  oversight  function,” 
he  told  the  committee,  “you  represent 
and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  ensuring  that  intelligence  activi¬ 
ties  are  carried  out  responsibly,  effec¬ 


tively  and  in  accordance  with  the  law.” 

Gates  said  he  was  puzzled  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  suspected  number 
public,  calling  that  action  a  mistake. 

“Once  it’s  confirmed  officially,  it’s 
almost  impossible  not  to  break  it  down 
further  to  defend  it,”  he  said,  warning 
against  that  slippery  slope  becoming  an 
“intelligence  budget  luge.”  Gates  out¬ 
lined  four  specific  dangers  he  sees  in  re¬ 
leasing  the  aggregate  number: 

•  Once  publicized,  “especially  in  to¬ 
day’s  budgetary  and  political  environ¬ 


ment,”  it  would  he  difficult  to  ever  in¬ 
crease  the  amount. 

•  Once  the  number  is  out,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  undertake  new  initia¬ 
tives,  such  as  major  covert  actions  or 
satellite  programs,  because  the  increas¬ 
es  immediately  would  draw  attention. 

•  It  would  begin  to  break  down  the 
process  of  Congress  as  the  people’s  sur¬ 
rogate  on  intelligence  matters,  which  is 
the  principle  behind  the  six  intelli¬ 
gence  committees. 

•  The  executive  branch  would  look 
elsewhere  to  hide  funding  for  sensitive 
programs,  thus  complicating  congres¬ 
sional  oversight  duties. 


Helms  agreed  that  the  Cold  War  is 
over  but  cautioned  against  release  of 
the  budget,  saying,  “It  seems  to  me 
we’re  in  a  haste  not  only  to  have  it 
over  but  to  forget  it.” 

Not  only  are  weapons  still  sitting  on 
launch  pads  hut  the  first  major  terror¬ 
ist  attack  inside  the  United  States  — 
the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York  —  occurred  after  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  Helms  noted. 

Turner,  who  said  he  testified  in  1978 
in  favor  of  releasing  the  single  budget 


Helms  agreed  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  but 
cautioned  against  release  of  the  budget,  saying,  “It 
seems  to  me  we’re  in  a  haste  not  only  to  have  it 
over  but  to  forget  it.” 
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figure,  said  releasirrg  it  would  lead  to 
more  support  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  “because  they  know  what  they’re 
getting”  for  their  tax  dollars. 

“Intelligence  has  to  stand  up  to  the 
same  scrutiny”  as  other  budget  items, 
Turner  added. 

Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D- 
Ohio)  testified  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  found  “no  national  se¬ 
curity  justification”  for  not  releasing 
the  aggregate  budget. 

The  contention  that  its  release 
would  harm  national  security  is  “sheer 
nonsense,”  he  said.  “There  is  little  or 
no  intelligence  information  that  could 
be  gleaned  from  this  figure,  even 
though  it  does  provide  a  useful  indica¬ 
tor  of  budget  priorities  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.” 

Three  years  ago,  Metzenbaum  pro¬ 
posed  language  to  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee  “to  require,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1993,  disclosure  of  the  total 
amount  requested,  authorized  and 
spent  for  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities.” 

The  Senate  was  forced  to  settle  in¬ 
stead  on  “sense  of  Congress”  language 
after  President  Bush  threatened  to 
veto  the  authorization  bill,  Metzen¬ 
baum  said,  adding  that  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  was  adopted  again  in  1992. 

Also  in  the  face  of  executive  branch 
opposition.  Rep.  Barney  Frank  (D- 
M  ass.)  last  year  introduced  a  floor 
amendment,  but  it  was  dropped  after 
an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  in 
conference,  Metzenbaum  reminded  the 
committee. 

Calling  Woolsey’s  reasoning  “strange 
arguments,  indeed,”  Metzenbaum  said, 
“To  begin  with,  the  argument  that  ‘if 
the  American  people  knew  how  much 
we  spent,  they  would  tell  us  to  stop’  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  justification  for  offi¬ 
cial  secrecy. 

“If  the  American  people  would  not 
stand  for  such  expenditures,  then 
should  we  not  listen  to  the  voters  who 
sent  us  here?” 

Further,  he  said,  “The  concern  over 
possible  disclosures,  at  least  as  1  have 
heard  it  from  Director  Woolsey  him¬ 
self,  is  stranger  yet.  For  would  he  keep 
the  budget  figure  secret  in  order  to 
avoid  pressures  on  himself  to  release 
more  information.  Does  he  mean  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  resist  those 
pressures?  If  so,  then  perhaps  he  is  not 
the  best  person  for  the  job  of  director 
of  central  intelligence.” 

Metzenbaum  said  he  hopes  “that  the 
administration  will  see  the  light  soon¬ 
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er  rather  than  later  and  simply  disclose 
the  intelligence  budget  total.  If  it  does 
not,  however,  then  both  houses  of 
Congress  must  summon  the  courage  to 
require  this  modest  and  sensible  dis¬ 
closure.” 

Rep.  Henry  Hyde  (R-111.)  testified 
that  because  members  can  review  the 
intelligence  budget,  nothing  is  being 
kept  from  the  American  people. 

“1  do  trust  the  American  people  but 
not  all  the  American  people,”  he  said, 
listing  a  number  of  notorious  spies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  recently  arrested  alleged 
Soviet  mole  in  the  CIA.  “The  list  is 
quite  long  of  people  1  do  not  trust.” 

While  the  Cold  War  may  be  over, 
other  hot  wars  still  are  going  on,  Hyde 
said,  adding,  “While  the  bear  is  asleep, 
the  forest  is  full  of  snakes.” 

Hyde  also  took  the  position  that  the 
“aggregate  total  is  useless  unless  you 
know  the  cost-benefit  ratio.” 

Disclosure  of  the  total  is  only  the 
first  step,  he  said. 

“Once  you  start  down  that  road,  you 
might  as  well  have  visitor’s  day  at  the 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

SATELLITES  HAVE  BEEN  an  impor¬ 
tant  intelligence-gathering  tool  since 
they  first  were  launched. 

But  with  reconfigurations  of  the 


world’s  politics,  notably  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  there  has  been  more  thinking 
about  how  to  use  and  regulate  satellites 
for  commercial  purposes,  such  as  map¬ 
ping,  as  well  as  for  news  gathering. 


CIA  and  let  them  look  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  analysts.” 

Frank,  who  also  testified  before  the 
committee,  argued,  “When  people  say 
this  is  the  first  step,  [what  they’re  say¬ 
ing  is]  they  don’t  like  the  first  step. 
They  don’t  like  the  policy  hut  they’re 
not  going  to  argue  against  it.” 

In  addition,  various  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  intelligence  agencies,  such 
as  economic  and  environmental  analy¬ 
sis  are  “not  of  the  same  order  as  na¬ 
tional  security,”  Frank  noted. 

The  Massachusetts  congressman 
also  noted  that  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
releasing  data  beyond  the  aggregate 
budget. 

“The  best  way  to  not  ask  a  question 
is  to  move  no  part  of  your  mouth,”  he 
said.  “Knowing  the  aggregate  number 
is  relevant  to  the  overall  allocation  de¬ 
bate  as  an  indication  of  its  overall  im¬ 
portance.” 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  from 
legal  experts  and  scholars  about  the 
historical  and  constitutional  aspects  of 
the  proposal. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  issue  has  gener¬ 
ated  heated  debate,  pitting  the  First 
Amendment  and  commercial  business 
rights  against  national  security  and  in¬ 
telligence  operations. 

At  a  recent  joint  hearing  before  the 


House  Committee  on  Science,  Space 
and  Technology  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  and  private  satel- 

(See  Satellites  on  page  25) 
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Regulating  commercial 
satellite  gathering 
of  information 

Congressional  hearings  on  ways  to  protect  national 
security,  including  possible  limits  on  news  transmission 


Bartlett  pointed  out  that  the  government  “bears  a 
heavy  burden”  of  proving  “clear  and  present 
danger”  or  a  “serious  and  imminent  threat”  to 
justify  any  prior  restraint. 


Hollinger  Buys 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

Conrad  Black’s  Canada^based  international  newspaper 
company  acquires  the  paper  for  $180  million  in  cash 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

CONRAD  BLACK’S  HOLLINGER 
Inc.  will  buy  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
for  $180  million  in  cash. 

In  a  surprise  announcement  Feb.  28, 
officials  of  American  Publishing  Co., 
Hollinger’s  U.S.  newspaper  division, 
and  current  Sun-Times  management 
and  owners  said  the  deal  had  been  in¬ 
formally  discussed  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Serious  discussions  began  in  No¬ 
vember,  said  F.  David  Radler,  chairman 
of  American  Publishing  and  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  British  Columbia-based  Hollinger. 

For  Black,  a  feisty  Canadian  conser¬ 
vative,  the  Sun-Times  purchase  gives 
him  the  kind  of  high-profile  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  property  that  eluded  him  when 
Mortimer  Zuckerman  edged  him  out 
for  ownership  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Black’s  sprawling  empire  includes 
several  impressive  newspapers  on  dif¬ 
ferent  continents,  including  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph;  Sydney  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Morning  Herald;  Financial  Post, 
Canada’s  national  financial  daily;  and 
Jerusalem  Post. 

Since  its  creation  in  1986,  American 
Publishing  has  bought  papers  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

However,  its  97  papers  mostly  are 
small-town  monopolies,  typified  by 
such  flags  as  the  Olney  (III.)  Daily 
Mail,  Augusta  (Kan.)  Daily  Gazette 
and  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Daily  Sun. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  535,793- 
circulation  Sun-Times,  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  will  just  about  double  its  cur¬ 
rent  combined  daily  circulation  of 
540,000. 

Black  is  a  publisher  with  outspoken 
conservative  views  that  he  articulates 
forcefully  on  relatively  rare  occasions. 

In  a  memorable  1988  speech  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Canadian  Press,  for 
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Edison  Raises  Prqiecied  Cost 
lb  Dismantle  Nuclear  Plants 
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example.  Black  ridiculed  a  wide  range 
of  attitudes  dearly  held  by  many  work¬ 
ing  journalists. 

He  said  this,  for  example,  about  the 
idea  that  libel  laws  “chill”  free  expres¬ 
sion:  “The  working  press,  through 
some  of  the  most  influential  media 
outlets  in  [Canada],  is  now  claiming 
impunity  for  its  own  lapses  of  self-con¬ 


“This  newspaper  will  be  directed  by 
the  people  who  work  at  this  paper,  not 
from  my  office  in  Vancouver,”  Radler 
said. 

Indeed,  the  management  will  not 
change  when  the  sale  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  probably  March  31,  said  Radler, 
who  will  become  chairman  of  Sun- 
Times. 

Sam  McKeel  will  remain  president 
and  CEO  of  Sun-Times  and  publisher 
of  the  newspaper. 

Dennis  Britton  will  remain  editor 
and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Sun-Times. 

Michael  Veitch  will  stay  on  as  the 
newspaper’s  general  manager  and  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president. 

The  sale  includes  Sun-Times’  two 
suburban  Chicago  weekly  newspaper 
chains.  Pioneer  Press  and  Star  News¬ 
papers. 

The  chains  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  240,000. 

McKeel  said  the  Sun-Times  news¬ 
stand  price  of  35^  —  15(i  lower  than 
the  newsstand  price  of  rival  Chicago 
Tribune  —  will  not  change  as  a  result 
of  the  purchase  by  Hollinger. 


“This  newspaper  will  be  directed  by  the  people 
who  work  at  this  paper,  not  from  my  office  in 
Vancouver,”  Radler  said. 


trol,  and  in  evoking  this  self-pitying 
scam  of  libel  chill  is  seeking  to  create  a 
right  that  would  enthrone  the  media  as 
the  absolute  arbiters  and  creators  of 
public  opinion,  liberated  from  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  countervailing  forces  that 
all  the  rest  of  us  must  respond  to.” 

Hollinger  and  Sun-Times  officials, 
however,  were  quick  to  say  Black  will 
maintain  the  newspaper’s  editorial  in¬ 
dependence. 


The  biggest  change,  McKeel  said,  is 
that  Hollinger  will  be  able  to  provide 
greater  financial  resources  than  the  pa¬ 
per’s  current  owner,  the  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  firm  Adler  &  Shaykin. 

McKeel  specifically  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  replacing  the  Sun-Times’ 
ancient  Goss  letterpress  Headliner 
presses. 
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Re'Cstablishing 
Relevance 
For  Readers 

Panelists  examine  concepts  aimed  at  stopping  erosion  of  readership 


by  M.L,  Stein 

IS  READERSHIP  ERODING  because 
of  TV  competition  and  lack  of  spare 
time  or  are  newspapers  simply  not  giv¬ 
ing  readers  what  they  want? 

When  that  question  was  posed  at  a 
California  convention,  three  editors 
and  a  publisher  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  came  out  squarely  for  the 
latter  reason,  saying  what’s  missing  in 
newspapers  is  “relevance.”  And  all  four 
said  their  dailies  are  tackling  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  bold  ways. 

The  scene  was  the  106th  annual 
convention  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  in  Beverly 
Hills  and  the  panel  was  “Re-establish¬ 
ing  Relevance  For  Our  Readers.” 

Dan  Blom,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  Munster,  Ind.,  said  his 
paper  has  become  more  relevant  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  “maestro  concept,”  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  story  planning  and  exe¬ 
cution  “focuses  on  answering  readers’ 
questions.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  system,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  a  planning  meeting  that 
brings  together  everyone  involved  in 
the  story  —  reporters,  photographers, 
editors  and  designers.  Working  with  a 
story-planning  form,  they  begin  brain¬ 
storming  as  a  team  on  readers’  ques¬ 
tions,  deciding  how  best  they  can  be 
answered. 

“If  we  agree  that  the  aim  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers, 
then  it  provides  a  method  for  accom¬ 
plishing  that  aim,”  Blom  said.  “It 
moves  reporting  from  source-driven 
stories  to  reader-focused  stories  and 
helps  the  newspaper  connect  with 
readers  in  content  and  presentation.” 

The  “maestro”  idea,  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Leland  “Buck”  Ryan,  a 
Northwestern  University  journalism 
professor,  also  is  used  at  the  Pharos- 


Tribune,  Logansport,  Ind.,  which,  like 
the  Times,  is  part  of  the  Howard  Com¬ 
munications  Group.  The  “maestro”  is 
the  editor,  who  acts  as  a  “referee”  in 
the  strategy  sessions,  Blom  said. 

The  editor  said  the  “maestro  con¬ 
cept”  allows  newsrooms  to: 

•  Integrate  words,  photos  and  graph¬ 
ics  to  tell  a  story. 

•  Create  newsroom  teams  that  work 
toward  common  goals. 

•  Improve  writing  styles  by  freeing 
reporters  to  adopt  narrative  forms  and 
“remove  clutter”  from  copy. 

•  Plan  for  graphic  reporting  and  de¬ 
sign  needs  early  in  the  process. 

•  Use  display  type  to  make  the  paper 


Under  the  process,  he  continued,  re¬ 
porters  write  headlines  for  stories  be¬ 
fore  starting  their  copy,  putting  the 
main  reader  questions  there.  Subheads 
and  decks  also  are  used  to  clarify  the 
story’s  relevance. 

Instructions  to  headline-writing  re¬ 
porters  state,  “Write  tightly;  eliminate 
articles,  unnecessary  auxiliary  verbs;  do 
not  write  in  formal  declarative  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  If  using  a  play  on 
words  or  going  for  the  clever,  make 
sure  basic  information  is  in  the  subor¬ 
dinate  devices.” 

Introspection  —  along  with  heavy 
reliance  on  focus  groups  —  also  is 
practiced  at  the  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 


“It  moves  reporting  from  source-driven  stories  to 
reader-focused  stories  and  helps  the  newspaper 
connect  with  readers  in  content  and  presentation.” 


more  valuable  to  readers  who  scan  for 
information. 

•  Answer  primary  reader  questions 
in  the  “highest  visibility  points”  on  the 
page:  headlines,  captions,  art,  pull 
quotes  and  graphics. 

•  Allow  readers  to  make  better  deci¬ 
sions  about  whether  the  story  is  rele¬ 
vant  to  their  lives. 

Team  members,  Blom  said,  act  as 
“surrogate  readers,  who  plan  for  quali¬ 
ty  at  the  beginning  of  the  process 
rather  than  trying  to  edit  in  or  inspect 
it  at  the  end  of  the  process.” 

“Maestro”  sessions,  he  noted,  usually 
take  only  15  minutes  and  “save  time 
and  frustration  later.” 

A  separate  “idea  group”  meets  week¬ 
ly  to  discuss  potential  story  ideas  and 
put  them  into  “reader-friendly  per¬ 
spective,”  Blom  said. 


News,  editor  and  vice  president  Wayne 
Ezell  said. 

“We  ask  questions,”  he  reported. 
“Why  are  we  putting  this  in  the  news¬ 
paper?  Who  is  it  for?  What  does  it 
mean  to  you  and  me?  What  can  I  tell 
the  reader  that  he  or  she  won’t  get  off 
TV  news?” 

Ezell  said  the  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  pa¬ 
per  borrows  from  the  parent  company’s 
“25/43  Project”  (to  win  more  readers  in 
that  age  group)  and  adapts  it  to  the 
Newsy 

“In  striving  for  major  change,  we  are 
relentlessly  reader-driven,”  he  said. 
“The  change  process  includes  other 
newspaper  departments,  involves  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  aspect  and  changes  the 
newsroom  culture.” 

As  part  of  the  procedure,  the  news¬ 
paper  talked  to  30  focus  groups,  includ- 
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ing  readers,  occasional  readers,  non- 
readers,  young  people  and  older  peo¬ 
ple,  the  editor  said. 

The  survey  helped  the  paper  discov¬ 
er  “what  works”  in  Boca  Raton,  Ezell 
said.  Among  the  changes  that  readers 
like  are  no  jumps. 

“Nothing  seems  to  please  readers  as 
much  as  this  and  nothing  seems  so  ob¬ 
scene  to  journalists,”  he  observed.  The 
News  also  reaffirmed  that  readers  like 
to  read  long  stories  occasionally  —  if 
they  are  worth  their  time  —  and  that 
consistent  organization  and  anchoring 
pays  off  in  reader  acceptability. 

“We  invested  in  an  extra  newshole 
to  achieve  this  and  confirmed  it’s  in¬ 
credibly  important,”  Ezell  said. 

And,  like  the  Indiana  project,  the 
News  stresses  heavy  use  of  heads, 
decks,  labels,  subheads,  pull  quotes  and 
summary  boxes  “to  help  the  time- 
starved  reader  sift  and  sort  and  in¬ 
crease  scannability,”  he  added. 

The  News  further  found  that  readers 
seem  to  have  an  “insatiable  appetite” 
for  calendars,  lists,  shortcuts  and  bar¬ 
gains,  Ezell  said.  “We  try  to  save  them 
time  in  getting  through  the  newspaper 
and  in  getting  through  their  day  and 
week.  And  every  day  we  try  to  help 
readers  save  money.” 

Reporters,  he  said,  are  encouraged 
to  generate  stories  on  “the  way  we 
live,”  and  content  audits  are  conducted 
to  check  the  visibility  of  women  and 
minorities  in  the  paper,  the  panelist 
said. 

Speaking  of  the  News'  overall  efforts 
to  be  reader-driven,  Ezell  commented, 
“We  don’t  always  succeed  as  we  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  constraints  we  all  face,  but 
this  has  helped  us  to  broaden  our  fo¬ 
cus,  to  be  more  proactive  in  executing 
our  agenda  for  what  we  know  interests 
our  readers.” 

Patty  Burnett,  executive  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  Outlook,  which  recent¬ 
ly  underwent  a  readership  survey  and 
analysis  by  Urban  Associates,  advised 
publishers  to  invest  their  time  and 
most  talented  people  in  any  major  re¬ 
search  project. 

“This  may  sound  basic,  but  over  the 
years.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  smart  people 
work  hard  not  to  get  involved  in  re¬ 
search,”  she  said. 

Burnett  said  she  could  not  reveal  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Urban  study  but  did  em¬ 
phasize  that  at  the  Outlook  and  two 
other  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
surveyed,  the  publisher,  every  major 
department  head  and  several  people  at 


the  assistant  level  served  on  an  overall 
strategic  planning  task  force  that  spent 
a  10-hour  day  with  Chris  Urban  “on 
the  nitty-gritty  duty  of  amending  a  ba¬ 
sic  survey  questionnaire  to  fit  our 
needs.” 

On  the  Torrance,  Calif.,  Daily 
Breeze’s  editorial  needs  alone,  1,000 
staff  hours  were  invested  before  a  final 
prototype  was  approved,  she  said. 

“Our  editorial  strategic  task  force 
was  charged  with  using  the  research 
data  to  recommend  three  or  four  major 
thrusts  that  would  increase  circulation 
by  a  specific  amount,  which  made  us 
sweat,”  Burnett  recalled. 

One  result  of  the  research  Burnett 
could  discuss  was  a  new  entertainment 
and  leisure  time  magazine  titled  Rave, 
which  she  said  will  replace  the  papers’ 
“nice  and  predictable”  Friday  enter¬ 
tainment  magazine.  The  new  maga¬ 
zine,  which  debuts  in  April,  is  more 
personal  than  the  rest  of  the  paper  and 
“presumes  some  kind  of  relationship 
with  the  reader,”  she  confided.  “Rave  is 
gossipy,  nosey,  a  tad  daredevilish,  semi¬ 
hip  and  sometimes  laid  back.” 

The  three  presentations  might  have 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
asked  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety  for  a  computer  database  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  state’s  12.5 
million  licensed  drivers. 

“Sure,”  the  DPS  replied,  “$60  mil¬ 
lion,  please.” 

The  newspaper’s  reaction  was  some¬ 
thing  like,  “Are  you  kidding?” 

The  transaction  is  at  an  understand¬ 
able  impasse  and  may  never  be  re¬ 
solved,  Chronicle  managing  editor 
Tony  Pederson  said. 

But  the  dispute  may  lead  to  better 
dealings  on  the  issue,  which  arose  early 
last  year. 

Using  the  state  Open  Records  Act, 
the  Chronicle  filed  a  request  for  the 
driving  records  of  motorists  who  re¬ 
ceived  traffic  tickets  in  several  Hous¬ 
ton  suburbs. 

The  DPS  stalled  on  the  request, 
sending  it  to  the  office  of  the  state  at¬ 
torney  general  for  an  opinion.  A  com¬ 
mittee  there  put  its  collective  heads  to- 


been  deja  vu  for  Chris  Anderson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter.  A  key  player  in  the  formation  of 
New  Directions  for  News,  an  industry 
think  tank,  Anderson  directed  sweep¬ 
ing  changes  at  the  Register,  which, 
among  other  things,  substituted  “top¬ 
ics”  for  beats. 

The  Register  changes  also  included 
writing  style  and  presentation. 

“We  felt  we  were  not  getting  as 
many  young  readers  as  we  should  and 
there  were  readers  at  risk,”  Anderson 
said. 

“We  needed  to  examine  how  we 
were  doing  things,”  he  explained. 
“Overall  circulation  was  not  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  but  we  knew  our  readers  were  get¬ 
ting  older  and  older.  We  wanted  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  by  reducing  the 
churn.” 

Anderson  cautioned  that  the  dra¬ 
matic  changes  made  at  the  Register 
may  not  fit  other  newspapers.  He  cited 
the  paper’s  shopping  mall  beat  as  an 
example.  It  works  well  for  the  Register, 
he  said,  but  the  idea  should  be  re¬ 
searched  before  it  is  adopted. 


gether  and  decided  the  DPS  did  not 
have  to  honor  the  request  because  it 
would  single  out  a  separate  class  of  dri¬ 
vers,  which  is  barred  by  law. 

Ah,  but  there  was  a  loophole.  The 
committee  noted  that  the  records 
might  be  obtained  through  “other 
means.” 

The  Chronicle  got  the  message  and 
revised  its  filing  to  include  all  the  dri¬ 
vers  in  the  state. 

The  DPS  then  got  out  its  calculator. 
Based  on  its  authority  to  charge  $6 
each  for  the  first  100  records  and  $5  a 
record  for  the  remainder,  it  came  up 
with  the  $60  million  figure. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Texas  reported  that  DPS  as¬ 
sistant  general  counsel  Charles  Kara- 
kashian  Jr.  is  working  with  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  attorney  general’s  office  to 
arrive  at  a  more  realistic  charge  for  the 
data. 

Pederson  was  not  optimistic  about 
the  paper’s  current  request  to  the  DPS. 

“Chances  are  we  won’t  get  the  infor¬ 
mation,”  he  said.  lEOT 


State  wants  $60  million 
for  driver-record  database 
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New  York  Unions 
Remain  Optimistic 


by  Tony  Case 

UNIONS  REPRESENTING  workers 
at  New  York’s  daily  newspapers  are 
bound  to  survive  regardless  of  the 
many  hits  they  have  sustained,  a  long¬ 
time  lawyer  and  union  adviser  believes. 

“The  newspaper  unions  in  New  York 
have  taken  more  on  the  chin  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  unions  in  the  country 
.  .  .  but  despite  all  the  troubles  they’ve 
faced  and  the  concessions  they’ve  had 
to  make,  they  are  still  in  existence  and 
they’re  not  about  to  go  under,”  said 
Theodore  Kheel,  whose  relationship 
with  newspaper  unions  dates  to  the 
1960s,  when  he  was  a  mediator  during 
the  longest  newspaper  strike  in  the 
city’s  history. 

Kheel  and  others  connected  to  New 
York  media  unions  met  at  a  discussion 
last  month  sponsored  by  the  Deadline 
Club,  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists. 

The  title  of  the  panel  —  “Media 
Unions;  Dead  or  Alive?  Can  Media 
Unions  Survive  The  Challenge  Of  To¬ 
day’s  Economic  Climate?”  —  paints  a 
bleak  picture,  but  Kheel  maintained 
that  the  collective  bargaining  process 
is  “indispensible”  in  a  free-market  soci¬ 
ety  and  predicted  that  “it’s  here  to 
stay.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  suggested  that 
unions  must  learn  new  tactics  — 
which  he  did  not  specify  —  if  they  are 
to  carve  out  deals  for  their  members  in 
an  industry  as  obsessed  as  ever  with 
penny  pinching. 

New  York  newspaper  unions  repre¬ 
senting  both  white-  and  blue-collar 
employees  in  recent  times  have  suf¬ 
fered  humiliating  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  management  at  two  of  the  city’s 
tabloids  and  its  single  daily  broadsheet. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  which  repre¬ 
sents  4,200  editorial  and  advertising 
employees  and  other  nonproduction 
workers,  has  fought  —  and  lost  —  one 
battle  after  another. 

The  union  was  unable  to  save  170 
jobs  eliminated  at  the  New  York  Daily 
News  when  real  estate  and  publishing 


magnate  Mortimer  Zuckerman  bought 
the  tabloid.  At  the  New  York  Post, 
Guild  members  stood  up  to  media 
baron  Rupert  Murdoch  when  he 
threatened  to  fire  any  employee  he 
wanted  to,  only  to  see  the  walkout  fal¬ 
ter  when  the  drivers  and  craft  union 
members  crossed  their  picket  lines. 

Now  the  Guild  faces  grueling  nego¬ 
tiations  at  the  New  York  Times,  which 
announced  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it 
would  reduce  its  staff  by  unspecified 
numbers,  not  exempting  managers  and 
Guild  members.  The  paper’s  manage¬ 
ment  has  reached  agreements  through 
the  year  2000  with  all  unions  except 
the  Guild,  whose  members  have  been 
without  a  contract  for  nearly  a  year. 

Guild  president  Barry  Lipton,  who 
also  participated  in  the  discussion, 
conceded  that  the  union  faces  big 


adding,  “It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  employees  have  somebody  to  speak 
for  them.” 

Mike  Weber,  who  represents  the  ed¬ 
itorial  contingent  of  Graphic  Commu¬ 
nications  International  Union  Local 
406  —  an  organization  of  both  white- 
and  blue-collar  workers,  including  re¬ 
porters,  pressmen,  drivers  and  building 
maintenance  people,  at  Newsday  and 
New  York  Newsday  —  told  the  gather¬ 
ing  he  believes  this  integrated  union 
structure  may  be  the  wave  of  the  future 
for  organized  labor. 

“In  our  shop,  if  I  walk,  I  don’t  have 
to  worry  if  the  pressmen  are  going  to 
walk  with  me  because  if  we  take  a  vote, 
it’s  everybody  taking  a  vote  to  walk  and 
we  walk  together,”  he  said. 

Weber  clearly  was  thrilled  to  detail 
terms  of  Newsday’s  contract  with  its 


“  *  .  .  despite  all  the  troubles  they  Ve  faced  and  the 
concessions  they  Ve  had  to  make,  they  are  still  in 
existence  and  they  Ve  not  about  to  go  under  .  .  . .  ” 


problems,  acknowledging  the  Times 
situation  and  a  declining  membership 
base.  But  while  the  work  force  the 
Guild  represents  is  smaller,  he  noted, 
at  least  the  jobs  largely  remain  —  un¬ 
like  the  case  of  the  craft  unions. 

“It’s  not  like  the  platemakers  or  ty¬ 
pographers,  whose  work  has  disap¬ 
peared  over  the  years,”  he  said. 

After  15  years  of  union  work,  Lipton 
has  seen  the  pendulum  swing  in  favor 
of  both  management  and  employees, 
and  he  maintained  that  the  unions  are 
not  finished. 

“Nothing  is  going  to  be  perfect  or 
anywhere  near  where  it  was,  but  over  a 
period  of  time,  I  think  you’ll  see  as  the 
industry  changes  and  unions  disappear 
.  . .  there  are  going  to  remain  unions  in 
the  newspaper  business,”  he  said. 

Even  in  an  age  of  quality  circles  and 
W.  Edwards  Deming  disciples,  “the  av¬ 
erage  boss  does  not  consider  the  point 
of  view  of  the  employee,”  Kheel  said. 


reporters:  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  a 
week  for  those  with  at  least  five  years 
of  experience  plus  a  no-layoff  clause 
and  improved  health-care  benefits. 

However,  this  giddiness  subsided 
when  he  spoke  of  the  expected  round  of 
negotiations  with  management  next 
year.  “They’ll  be  back  at  us  and  I  think 
they’ll  be  back  at  us  really  strong  be¬ 
cause  they’ll  look  at  what  happened  at 
the  New  York  Post,  they’ll  look  at  what 
happened  at  the  Daily  News  and 
they’re  seeing  what’s  happening  at  the 
New  York  Times  and  they’re  saying,  ‘If 
that’s  happening  in  this  market,  why 
can’t  we  get  what  they’re  getting?’  ”  he 
said. 

“I  think  that  our  next  negotiations 
are  going  to  be  very  rough  negotiations 
and  I  think  we’re  going  to  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  tough  spot.  I  don’t  know  if 
we’re  prepared  for  it  .  .  .  but  I  think 
we’ll  be  ready  to  settle  this.  And  we’re 
going  to  be  aggressive.” 
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Fired  editor 
files  lawsuit 

A  FORMER  EDITOR  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  said  he  was 
fired  unfairly  over  an  incident  in  which 
he  insulted  a  congressman. 

James  McFadden,  65,  filed  a  disabili¬ 
ty  and  age  discrimination  lawsuit  last 
month  against  the  paper’s  parent, 
Calkins  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Doyles¬ 
town. 

A  clerk  at  the  paper  said  no  execu¬ 
tives  were  available  to  comment  on  the 
suit. 

The  Intelligencer  fired  McFadden  in 
October  1992  because  he  insulted  for¬ 
mer  Rep.  Peter  Kostmayer  during  a  can¬ 
didates’  debate  McFadden  moderated  at 
the  paper’s  offices,  the  suit  said. 

McFadden  said  a  disorder  that  he  has 
called  Meniere’s  disease,  which  can 
cause  temporary  hearing  loss  and  dizzi¬ 
ness,  was  responsible  for  his  not  hearing 
a  “rhetorical”  remark  by  Kostmayer  and 
responding  with  an  angry  outburst. 

McFadden  and  Kostmayer  resolved 
their  dispute  the  next  day  with  a  hand¬ 
shake  and  have  been  on  good  terms 
since,  according  to  the  suit. 

It  did  not  contain  a  transcript  of  the 
exchange. 

McFadden’s  lawyer  declined  to  speci¬ 
fy  what  the  two  men  had  said  to  each 
other.  Kostmayer,  who  lost  the  election, 
did  not  return  a  telephone  call. 

McFadden  said  his  dismissal  violates 
federal  disability  and  age  discrimination 
laws.  The  newspaper  fired  him  from  his 
$80,000-a-year  job  to  replace  him  with 
a  younger,  less-experienced  employee, 
he  said. 

Besides  seeking  McFadden’s  rein¬ 
statement,  the  suit  asks  for  more  than 
$350,000  in  compensatory  damages  plus 
unspecified  punitive  damages.  —  AP 

Tabloid  can 
print  column 

A  SUPERMARKET  TABLOID  can 
keep  printing  a  fictional  columnist’s 
work  even  though  the  writer  who  creat¬ 
ed  the  ultraright-wing  persona  is  no 
longer  with  the  paper,  a  federal  jury  has 
ruled. 

Rafael  Klinger,  who  created  colum¬ 
nist  Ed  Anger,  reacted  to  the  loss  of  his 
claim  by  saying,  “I’m  pig-biting  mad.” 


The  Weekly  World  News  column 
usually  opens  with  such  phrases  as,  “I’m 
madder  than  a  hog  in  a  hot  tub.” 

The  decision  last  month  ended  a 
four-year  legal  battle  between  Klinger 
and  the  Lantana,  Fla.-based  newspaper 
about  property  rights  to  the  column. 

The  jury  concluded  that  the  Weekly 
World  News  owned  the  column’s  copy¬ 
right  and  trademark  but  declined  to 
award  any  damages  to  the  tabloid. 

Klinger  said  he  created  Anger  in 
1980  and  continued  writing  the  column 
until  he  was  laid  off  in  1987.  He  tried  to 
take  the  column  with  him  when  he  left 
but  management  objected.  —  AP 

Judgment  against 
paper  overturned 

A  WORKERS’  COMPENSATION 
board  has  overturned  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar  judgment  against  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Tribune,  ruling  that  a  carrier  struck  by  a 
car  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for 


medical  bills  and  lost  wages. 

The  three-member  appeals  board 
ruled  that  12-year-old  Jennifer  Larson, 
who  was  hit  by  a  car  and  suffered  severe 
brain  damage  while  delivering  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  an  independent  contractor 
and  not  an  employee  of  the  paper. 

A  lawyer  representing  the  Larson 
family  said  he  would  appeal  the  ruling. 

In  March,  Workers’  Compensation 
Judge  James  Monen  ruled  that  the  girl 
was  an  employee  and  ordered  the  Tri¬ 
bune  to  pay  $84.97  a  week  in  lost  wages, 
which  would  have  amounted  to  about 
$5  million  during  a  normal  lifetime. 
Medical  expenses  were  to  be  decided  in 
another  trial. 

Larson  was  finishing  her  paper  route 
on  her  bicycle  Feb.  21,  1991,  when  she 
collided  with  a  car,  leaving  her  in  a  per¬ 
sistent  vegetative  state. 

She  shared  the  route  with  another 
girl,  who  had  contracted  for  the  route 
with  the  paper. 

Larson’s  parents  sued  the  Tribune’s 
parent.  Hometown  Communications 
Inc.,  Fort  Payne,  Ala.  —  AP 


Call  for  Papers  and  Participation 

Announcing  a  Symposium  on 

LITIGATION  JOURNALISM 

May  5-6,  1994 

Sponsored  by  the  Austin  O.  Furst  Series  & 

Department  of  Journalism  and  Communication 

Lehigh  University 

Journalists,  educators,  lawyers,  and  public  relations  professional  interested  in 
presenting  papers  on  the  ethics  of  Litigation  Journalism  are  invited  to  submit 
manuscripts  by  April  15.  Litigation  journalism  refers  to  the  planned  use  of  the 
mass  media  to  promote  the  positions  of  plaintiff  in  civil  lawsuits,  including 
product  liability,  medical  malpractice,  discrimination  and  other  cases. 
Authors  of  accepted  papers  will  be  invited  to  present  a  summary  of  their  work 
at  a  public  forum  during  the  symposium  on  May  5.  A  select  number  of 
positions  and  research  papers  also  are  being  solicited  for  publication  in  a 
symposium  monograph  and  as  chapters  in  a  book.  Any  professional 
perspective  on  the  topic  is  welcome. 

For  background  on  the  topic  and  to  submit  manuscripts,  contact: 

Carole  Gomey,  Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Communication 
Lehigh  University 
29  Trembley  Drive 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18015 
Fax  610-758-6198  •  Phone  610-758-4178 
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John  Goodreds,  retired  president  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Kendell  Communications 
Inc.,  El  Cajon,  Calif. 

Sam  Bakko,  advertising  sales  manag' 
er  at  the  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter' 
Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to  adver- 
tising  director. 

Nancy  Romsen,  news  editor  at  the 
Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 

Lynn  Swoel,  a  political  writer  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Washington  bureau  chief.  She  had 
been  reporting  from  the  Washington 
bureau  since  September. 

David  Clevenger,  publisher  of  the 
Abbeville  (La.)  Meridional  and  vice 
president  of  Louisiana  State  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  promoted  to  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  and  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Louisiana  State  Newspapers. 

Tern  Shultz,  art  director  at  HILL  Arts 
&  Entertainment  Systems  Inc.,  an  in¬ 
ternational  software  company  based  in 
Guilford,  Conn.,  has  been  named  cre¬ 
ative  services  manager  at  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Randa  Moll,  a  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motions  specialist  in  the  marketing 
services  department  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

Reherl  Shemphe,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Boston  Business  Journal,  has 
been  named  advertising  director  of  Ea- 
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gle  Publications  Inc.’s  Claremont, 
N.H.,  Eagle  Times  and  Newport,  N.H., 
Argus  Champion. 

Jeff  Shippee,  city  editor  at  the 
Eagle  Times,  was  appointed  editor  at 
the  Argus  Champion. 

Jennifer  Carroll,  managing  editor  at 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  at  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Polk  Laffoen  IV,  assistant  to  the 
president  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president/corpo¬ 
rate  relations. 

He  succeeds  Frank  Hawkins  Jr., 

who  was  named  president  of  Access 
Asia  Group,  a  Hong  Kong-based  con¬ 
glomerate. 

James  Hopson,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
South  Jersey  Publishing  Co.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlantic  City,  N.j.,  Press, 
has  been  named  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Community  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  headquartered  in  Boston. 

Michelle  Bearden,  a  former  religion 
editor  and  general  assignment  reporter 
at  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  religion 
writer  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  has 
been  named  religion  writer  at  the  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune. 

VIclor  Kruklis,  circulation  director 
at  the  Toronto  Star,  has  been  named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  corporate  development. 

Jodi  Leavey,  marketing  coordinator 
at  GE  Capital/Genstar  Instant  Space, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  ac¬ 


count  executive  at  the  Atlanta  Jewish 
Times. 

RonI  Bea  Kayne  was  named  a 
staff  writer  at  the  Times. 

LInelle  Lao  joins  the  paper  as  a 
graphic  artist. 

Sandra  Elserl,  art  director  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  appointed  photography 
director  at  the  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er. 

Mark  Del  Vecchle,  Avon  bureau 
chief  at  the  Hartford  Courant,  has 
been  named  associate  editor  of  elec¬ 
tronic  news. 

Palricia  Mansfield,  28,  a  legislative 
assistant  in  the  Washington  offices  of 
Rep.  William  Clay  (D-Mo.),  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  mother  as  publisher  of  the 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  Daily  News. 

Palricia  Judge  Mansfield  con¬ 
tinues  as  secretary/treasurer  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Carles  Guzman,  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  at  the  Original  Pen' 
nySaver  in  Southern  California,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Flyer,  a 
945,000-circulation  weekly  shopper  in 
Miami/Fort  Lauderdale.  Both  papers 
are  part  of  Harte-Hanks  Shoppers,  a 
group  of  five  major  market  shoppers. 

Piers  DIacre,  who  recently  super¬ 
vised  the  successful  launch  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  International  Money  Mar¬ 
keting  for  Centaur  Communications, 
has  been  named  managing  director  of 
the  U.K.  office  of  the  International 
Herald  Tribune.  His  appointment  is  ef¬ 
fective  March  1. 
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Robert  McFeely 


Barry  Martin 


Matt  Chisler 


Darrell  Kunken 


Robert  McFeely,  advertising  direC' 
tor  at  the  Washington,  Pa.,  Observer- 
Reporter,  has  been  named  director  of 
community  relations. 

Barry  Martin,  assistant  advertis' 
ing  director,  was  promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Matt  Chisler,  promotions  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Observer-Reporter,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  advertising  manager. 

Lin  Cappellini,  advertising  sales 
manager  at  the  Greene  County  office, 
assumes  the  additional  responsibilities 
of  Greene  County  promotion  coordi¬ 
nator. 

Jedy  Calendar,  assistant  managing 
editor/state  at  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association. 

Stephen  Sedam,  editorial  artist  at 
the  Riverside,  Calif.,  Press-Enterprise, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Faith  Delach,  a  planner  at  Rohr 
Industries,  joins  the  Press-Enterprise  as 
budget  and  analysis  manager. 

Candace  Page,  editorial  page  editor 
at  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  has 
been  named  Montpelier  bureau  chief. 

Patrick  Thibodeau,  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  appointed  editorial  page 
director.  He  succeeds  William  Mill- 
erick,  who  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  fall. 

Thanes  Triant,  director  of  systems  ar¬ 
chitecture  at  Sun  Microsystems  Inc., 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president,  information  systems  at 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  directing 
the  corporate  informations  staff  and 
providing  leadership  to  systems  devel¬ 


opment  and  technology  activities  that 
involve  multiple  operating  companies. 

Randy  Slabaugh,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Morning  Journal, 
Lorain,  Ohio,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Parkersburg 
(W.Va.)  News,  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
Sentinel  and  Marietta  (Ohio)  A.M. 

Harold  Douthil,  chairman  of  Dou- 
thit  Communications,  Sandusky,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Columbus. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Barnard,  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  —  chairman  of  the  hoard;  Tom 
Thomson,  Delaware  Gazette  —  vice 
president;  and  Goorgo  Blako, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  —  treasurer. 

Thomson  also  will  serve  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  president  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
papers  Foundation. 

William  Nelson,  Tribune  Co.  vice 
president/chief  financial  officer,  has 
been  named  vice  president/financial 
operations  of  Tribune,  Chicago. 

Edward  Hannibal,  vice  president  of 
planning  at  the  San  Francisco  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency,  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  of  administration. 

Stephen  Hoarst,  business  opera¬ 
tions  manager,  was  appointed  vice 
president  of  business  operations. 

Bartley  Green,  retail  advertising 
manager,  was  named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Deborah  Carlson,  retail  sales 
manager,  becomes  display  advertising 
manager  for  the  retail  and  national  de¬ 
partments. 

Harlan  Levy,  a  lawyer  who  broad¬ 
casts  a  weekly  sports  report  for  Capital 
Radio,  London,  has  been  appointed 
senior  staff  writer/reporter  at  the  Com¬ 


mercial  Record,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Walter  Perry,  a  vice  president  at 
Dollar  Dry  Dock  Bank,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  has  joined  the  weekly  business 
newspaper  as  a  marketing  account 
manager. 

Jim  WInser,  executive  editor  at  New¬ 
port  Communications  Group,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  additional  title  of  director 
of  marketing. 

Timethy  Schreiner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Oakland  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  editor. 

Jerry  Strader,  publisher  of  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  and  Jee  Plc- 
clrllle,  publisher  of  the  Ridgway  (ba.) 
Record,  have  been  appointed  senior 
vice  presidents  of  American  Publishing 
Co.,  West  Frankfort,  Ill. 

Darrell  Kunken,  senior  analyst  and 
research  manager  at  Lesher  Communi¬ 
cations,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  marketing  research  depart¬ 
ment  manager  at  the  Fresno  Bee. 


The  Knight 
International  Press 
Fellowship  Program 
is  open  for  applications  from  news 
media  professionals  to  provide 
practical  journalistic,  management 
and  technical  assistance  to  the 
developing  independent  press  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  For  information  and 
applications  write  or  fax  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists,  11690-A 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
22091.  Fax:  (703)  620-6790. 
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Murdoch  enters 
Polish  TV  deal 

RUPERT  MURDOCH’S  NEWS  Corp. 
Ltd.  has  entered  the  Polish  TV  market 
as  part  of  a  consortium  that  won  a  li¬ 
cense  for  the  first  commercial  TV  chan¬ 
nel  in  Poland. 

The  license  went  to  Polsat,  a  Polish- 
owned  satellite  TV  company  that  has 
been  beaming  signals  to  Poland  from 
Holland.  The  London  Financial  Times 
reported  that  News  Corp.  was  said  to 
have  bought  33%  of  the  company,  or 
the  maximum  the  government  allows 
foreign  owners. 

Bennack  reports  on 
Hearst’s  activities 

1993  STARTED  OUT  hopefully  for 
Hearst  Corp.  but  “tepid”  advertising 
growth  dampened  financial  perfor¬ 
mance,  president  and  CEO  Frank  Ben¬ 
nack  Jr.  said. 

In  his  annual  report  to  employees, 
Bennack  said  the  closely  held  company 
nonetheless  achieved  “overall  growth,” 
with  “good  performances”  by  most 
operating  groups  and  “outstanding 
achievements”  in  others. 

Hearst’s  newspapers  and  its  enter¬ 
tainment  and  syndication  group  each 
achieved  “record  results”  during  the 
year.  Following  the  acquisition  last  year 
of  the  competing  San  Antonio  Express^ 
News  and  closure  of  its  San  Antonio 
Light,  Hearst’s  newspapers  had  their 
“best  year  in  modern  history,”  the  re¬ 
port  said. 

Broadcasting  and  magazine  groups 
“achieved  marginal  growth”  and  the 
book  and  business  publishing  group  fell 
below  its  1992  record,  Bennack  said. 

He  said  he  was  pleased  at  the  overall 
gain  “even  in  a  still  difficult  advertising 
environment”  in  which  Hearst  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  “a  new  era  of  technological 
change  that  will  affect  every  one  of  us.” 

Preparations  included  the  formation 
last  year  of  the  Hearst  New  Media  & 
Technology  Group,  headed  by  former 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
chairman  Alfred  Sikes.  The  unit  is 
seeking  to  buy  or  invest  in  new  busi¬ 
nesses  and  trying  to  adapt  Hearst’s  ex¬ 
isting  businesses  to  new  formats  and  de¬ 
livery  systems. 


Three  named  to 
Hall  of  Fame 
in  Michigan 

THREE  PEOPLE  WILL  be  inducted 
into  the  Michigan  Hall  of  Fame  during 
ceremonies  at  Michigan  State  Universi¬ 
ty  April  23. 

New  honorees  are  the  late  Albert 


Dunmore,  managing  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Chronicle  from  1973  to  1989, 
and  Richard  Milliman,  owner  or  part- 
owner  of  27  Michigan  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  his  career.  Also  to  be  honored  is 
Daniel  Ryan,  who  served  as  editor 
(1958-83)  and  publisher  (1983-88)  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 

The  new  inductees  bring  the  number 
of  Hall  of  Fame  members  to  74. 


Cjnjoa  ilie  Sweet  D^esufts 

oj'  ^cfoeriisin^  in  G£CP 
for  the  America  East  Operations  Conference 


Each  week  Editor  &  Publisher  reaches  more  than  83,000 
professionals  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  related 
businesses.  The  March  19th  issue  of  E&P 
will  be  reaching  even  more  with  an  added  targeted 
distribution  at  the  America  East  Operations  Conference 
March  23-25  in  Hershey,  PA. 

By  advertising  in  E&P,  you  are  showing  buyers  at 
newspapers  what  your  product  has  to  offer  them. 

A  chance  like  this  is  too  sweet  to  pass  up! 

To  reserve  your  space  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of  E&P, 
call  your  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380. 
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Competing  for  Super  Bowl  Coverage 


The  Decisive  Moment 


Photo  bv  (Jarv  Hershorn,  Reuters 


Worldwide  coverage  on  deadline,  24  hours  a  day.  And  you  decide  how  you’ll  receive  it. 


You  pick  the  best  photos 

As  journalists.  Reuter  |)lioto«raphers  take  pride  in 
understanding  the  e\  ents  the>  co\er.  I  hey  know  new  spapers 
need  a  single,  powerful  imajie  to  instantly  capture  the 
imagination  of  readers:  Hardin«  and  Kerrigan  pla\  ing  out 
their  drama:  death  in  a  Saraje\()  marketplace:  killer 
earthquake  in  Los  Angeles:  Kmmitt  Smith  pro\  ing  his 
dominance.  From  128  bureaus  in  76  countries,  you  can  get 
Reuters  \  isual  reporting  that  is  as  concise  as  it  can  be. 


You  pick  a  delivery  system 

W  e  use  open  comi)uter  standards  for  easy  and  low  cost 
integration  into  publishing  systems.  Reuter  customers  can 
choose  Leafdesk  reception,  direct  delix  ery  into  a 
Macintosh  or  PressLink  retrieval.  Buy  one  photo  or  the 
w  hole  report.  L  se  PressLink  to  search  more  than  25.(K)0of 
the  best  images  from  the  Reuter/Bettmann  File,  the  most 
comprehensixe  on-line  archixe  available  anyxx  bere.  and 
retrieve  them  instantly. 


REUTER  NEWS  PICTURES 

For  niort'  intbrination  alx)iit  the  m(^1  customer  orientetl  nexxs  pidiires  sen  ice  in  the  xvorkl.  ciill  Reuters  at  (202)  SyS-S413. 


Scanning  And 
Transmitting 
From  The  Field 

Major  winter  sports  events  put  systems  to  the  test 


by  Helene  Cohen  Smith 

THE  QUEST  FOR  the  fastest,  light¬ 
est,  most  easily  connected  photo  trans¬ 
mission  solution  continues  to  find  its 
best  testing  grounds  at  the  variety  of 
major  sporting  events  throughout  the 
world. 

At  the  Super  Bowl  and  Winter 
Olympics  this  year,  many  major  news¬ 
papers  worked  at  refining  existing  solu¬ 
tions,  rather  than  opting  for  new  ones. 

In  a  configuration  reminiscent  of 
the  paper’s  experimental  setup  at  the 
1991  Super  Bowl  in  Tampa,  Neiv  York 
Times  sports  photo  editor  Cecilia  Bo¬ 
han  used  a  Macintosh  Quadra  700, 
full-size  monitor,  Kodak  RFS2035  film 
scanner  and  Associated  Press  Photo- 
Lynx  software. 

The  Times  shared  equipment  with 
Allsport  Photography. 

“It’s  a  faster  solution,’’  Bohan  said, 
when  asked  about  deciding  against 
newer  and  smaller  options,  “and  it 
gives  us  the  convenience  of  a  full-size 
monitor  and  the  speed  of  both  the 
scanner  and  the  more-powerful  Macin¬ 
tosh.” 


She  said  the  Quadra  was  “a  little 
less  powerful”  than  she  needed,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  couple  of  problems. 

“Transmissions  got  in  on  time 
though,  and  we  got  a  good  number  of 
the  key  pictures  in,”  she  said. 

Bohan  brought  a  backup  Macintosh 
Powerbook/Nikon  Coolscan-based  so¬ 
lution  for  use  in  her  hotel  and  said  she 
even  considered  bringing  a  T/One  Inc. 
Phoenix  system  for  a  second  backup. 

“1  used  the  Powerbook  for  the  stuff 
we  did  the  week  before  and  not  on  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  day.  On  Monday,  1  went  back 
to  Powerbook,”  she  said. 

The  Times’  biggest  problem  at  the 
Super  Bowl,  Bohan  said,  was  unstable 
phone  lines. 

“1  had  to  keep  redialing,  sometimes 
for  15  minutes,”  she  said,  “and  when  a 
connection  was  made,  I’d  get  a  Pho- 
toLynx  message  that  the  connection 
was  established  at  1200  baud.” 

Bohan,  who  did  not  attribute  the 
difficulty  to  any  of  the  equipment,  said, 
“It  was  a  volume  problem,  evidently.” 
Because  the  Times  had  the  problem 
before,  it  contacted  the  phone  compa¬ 
ny  before  making  the  trip. 


Prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  E&P  editorial  department, 
most  of  the  articles  in  this  special  section  are  the  work  of  Robert 
J.  Salgado  and  Helene  Cohen  Smith. 

A  free-lancer  based  in  New  Hope,  Pa.,  Salgado  has  worked  as 
a  reporter,  editor,  columnist  and  photographer  at  several  daily 
newspapers,  including  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  In  addition  to 
many  photos  that  appear  throughout  this  section,  Salgado  shot 
the  cover  photo  at  Super  Bowl  XXVIII  in  Atlanta. 

Cohen  Smith  is  a  public  relations  and  marketing  communica¬ 
tions  consultant  in  Sound  Beach,  N.Y.,  who  specializes  in  graph¬ 
ic  arts  and  computing  technologies.  She  also  edits  a  newsletter 
distributed  by  T/One  Inc. 


“Towards  the  end  of  the  night, 

1  switched  from  our  U.S.  Robotics 
14,400-baud  modem  to  a  Motorola  that 
had  a  higher  baud  rate.  1  don’t  know  if 
it  was  a  coincidence,  but  we  had  a 
clean  line  after  that,”  Bohan  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  new  Codex  modem  lent 
to  her  by  Allsport,  whose  representa¬ 
tives  told  her  the  Motorola  “holds  bad 
lines  better.” 

Her  only  regret,  she  said,  was  that 
had  a  good  line  been  maintained  and 
without  the  wait,  “we  would  have  had 
more  of  our  own  pictures  used.”  The 
paper  used  wire  photos  of  scenes  that 
its  staffer  shot. 

Setting  up  a  reliable  communica¬ 
tions  system  is  a  top  priority  of  Dallas 
Morning  Neu/s  director  of  electronic 
imaging  Lon  Cooper. 

“1  think  you  need  a  dedicated  re¬ 
ceiving  device  and  your  own  bulletin 
board  for  those  applications  make  a  lot 
of  sense  as  well,”  he  said.  “It’s  difficult 
to  exchange  data  when  people  are 
changing  back  and  forth  between  com¬ 
munication  applications  or  using  Pho¬ 
toshop  and  Quark  on  the  same  system 
and  have  the  Macintosh  tied  up  when 
you’re  trying  to  send  files.  You  can 
avoid  problems  by  having  a  dedicated 
system  set  up  to  handle  all  your  com¬ 
munication.” 

Cooper  said  his  TeleFinder-hased 
BBS  was  crucial  to  his  Olympics  trans¬ 
mission  setup,  from  which  photogra¬ 
phers  sent  photos  at  6  a.m.  Dallas  time 
and  the  system  received  automatically. 

“It  works  wonderfully,  and  even  if 
the  modem  locks  up,  there  are  two 
others  that  they  can  call  in  on,”  he 
said. 

While  the  Times  sent  only  Bohan 
and  one  photographer  to  the  Super 
Bowl,  Cooper’s  staff  in  Atlanta,  where 
the  paper’s  home  team  subsequently 
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New  York  Times  sports  photo  editor  Cecilia  Bohan  selects  a 


Dallas  Morning  News  electronic  imaging  director  Lon  Cooper 


color  negative  for  transmission  from  a  trailer  outside  the 


sits  at  the  center  of  the  network  he  used  to  move  45  Super 


Qeorgia  Dome  in  Atlanta  during  Super  Bowl  week. 


Bowl  photos  —  35  before  the  game  ended. 


won  the  national  championship  for  the  Cooper  did  say,  however,  that  it  is  said,  “I  don’t  see,  at  this  point,  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  consisted  of  him-  “interesting  how  Hasselhlad  is  doing  it  need  to  buy  [PhotoLynx]  Pro  because 
self,  five  photographers  and  three  local  with  two  Coolscans  to  get  around  the  it  adds  weight  and  the  actual  connec- 
hires:  a  lab  technician,  photographer  speed  issue.”  tion  between  Coolscan  and  the  Power- 

and  editor.  Hasselhlad  Pixolo  software  is  a  Win-  book  is  one  SCSI  cord,  so  you  don’t 

Cooper  brought  a  Noritsu  film  dows  application  that  includes  film  have  to  worry  about  a  lot  of  cords.” 
processor,  two  Quadras  for  scanning,  scanning,  caption  generation,  image  Although  Frank  pointed  to  useful 

two  model  180c  Powerbooks  and  two  compression  and  transmission  func-  functions  of  the  PhotoLynx  Pro,  he 
Kodak  RFS2035  film  scanners.  He  tions,  and  IPTC  caption  and  JPEG  said  there  is  concern  that  as  Power- 
dropped  completed  scans  into  a  shared  compression  support.  Pixolo  can  oper-  books  are  destined  to  change,  “the 
folder  on  the  scanning  stations  and,  us-  ate  two  Coolscans  simultaneously.  It  docking  stations  will  need  redesign,  so 
ing  the  Powerbooks’  modems,  mount-  also  supports  Kodak’s  RFS2035.  you  don’t  want  to  start  buying  equip- 

ed  the  folders  through  a  Localtalk  net-  John  Van  Beekum,  graphics  systems  ment  that  will  be  obsolete.” 

work.  editor  at  the  Miami  Herald,  makes  At  the  Times’  main  Olympics  site  in 

Equipped  with  a  Hayes  Optima  transmission  equipment  choices  on  a  Lillehammer,  Frank  and  other  staffers 
28,800-bps  Smartmodem  and  a  19,200-  case-by-case  basis.  used  a  Quadra  840AV  and  Kodak’s 

bps  Telebit  Worldblazer,  the  Power-  “We  built  three  Powerbook  kits  our-  RFS2035  with  PhotoLynx  software  for 
books  used  Telefinder  User  Software  to  selves,  each  with  a  Coolscan  and  Glob-  scanning  and  captioning.  An  Ether- 
transmit  to  his  paper’s  BBS  in  Dallas.  al  Village  PowerPort  Gold  modem,”  net-connected  Quadra  650  worksta- 
“It  went  phenomenally  well,”  Coop-  Van  Beekum  said.  “And  for  a  feature  or  tion  transmitted  photos  to  New  York 
er  said,  referring  to  the  double,  simul-  nondeadline  story,  it’s  the  way  to  go.  using  Microphone  and  the  new  Codex 
taneous  scanning  and  transmission  When  we  have  a  tight  deadline,  as  modem. 

feat.  with  a  night  game,  and  we  have  to  Frank  said  that  although  Motorola 

He  added  that  the  Hayes  was  50%  move  a  lot  of  pictures  in  a  short  time,  said  Codex  is  able  to  send  at  38.6  baud, 
faster  than  the  Telebit,  based  on  infor-  we’ll  take  the  Kodak  [RFS2035  film  available  phone  lines  cannot  support 
mation  from  the  Telefinder  software.  scanner],  a  full  Macintosh  and  a  such  fast  transfer. 

“The  Hayes  transmitted  at  3,100  Telebit  Worldblazer  for  heavy-duty  Times  color  file  sizes  averaged  T/i  to 
characters  per  second,”  he  said,  “and  transmission  work.  The  Telebit  gives  us  4  MBs,  and  Frank  said  compression 
the  Worldblazer  got  around  2,000.”  50%  more  speed  but  uses  an  external  was  good  down  to  approximately  lOOK, 

On  game  day.  Cooper  sent  approxi-  power  supply.”  with  transmissions  taking  45  seconds 

mately  45  photos  from  the  game  —  35  Van  Beekum  said  a  Coolscan  as  fast  to  a  minute. 

of  them  transmitted  before  the  game  as  the  Kodak  scanner  with  a  built-in  He  was  especially  happy  with  the 

was  over.  Transmit  time  for  a  500K  file  modem  as  fast  as  the  Telebit  would  be  Codex  modems,  guaranteeing  that  he 
averaged  two  minutes,  45  seconds.  to  his  paper’s  liking.  would  order  some  upon  his  return  to 

The  Morning  News  used  a  similar  Dedicated  transmitters  are  “a  great  New  York, 
setup  for  the  Olympics,  the  only  differ-  solution,”  Van  Beekum  said,  “but  for  His  main  problems  with  transmis- 

ence  being  its  use  of  one  Quadra  and  $25,000  for  a  Nikon  NT-3000,  I  can  sion,  he  said,  were  minor  ones  on  the 
one  Powerbook.  It  also  utilized  free  buy  four  Powerbook/Coolscan  road  receiving  end. 

processing  made  available  to  the  press  kits.”  (Nikon  said  a  trade-in  allowance  y^e  1992  Summer  Olympics  were  a 

by  Kodak.  brings  the  price  to  $22,000.)  transmission  solution  proving  ground 

Cooper  is  hesitant  regarding  other  The  Times  used  its  off-the-shelf  for  Australia’s  largest  news  organiza- 
transmission  solutions  and  said  he’s  not  Powerbook/Coolscan  setup  for  remote  tion.  News  Corp.  Ltd.  “We’re  a  little 
a  big  Nikon  Coolscan  fan.  situations  in  Norway,  such  as  the  first  behind  the  U.S.,”  said  Steve  Grove,  as- 

“It’s  too  much  of  a  quality  trade-off,”  encounters  between  Olympic  skaters  sistant  picture  editor  at  the  Telegraph 
he  said,  adding,  “Coolscan  would  have  Tonya  Harding  and  Nancy  Kerrigan  at  Mirror,  Sydney.  “But  this  way,  we  can 
to  be  battery-operated  to  give  me  what  the  Hamar  facility.  wait  for  [the  equipment]  to  prove  itself 

I  can’t  have  now.”  Assistant  picture  editor  Dave  Frank  before  we  buy  it.”  continues 
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Knigkt-  Ri(l(ler/TriL  une: 

Our  pnolos,  grapkics  and  stories 
krind  tke  news  to  life. 


Knaht-Ridder 

THbune 


Through  Knight-Ridder/Tribune,  hundreds  of  newspapers  had  the 
chance  to  use  Detroit  Free  Press  Photographer  George  Waldman’s 
endearing  pictures  of  the  birth  of  Ishuana  Marie  Alexander. 

It’s  an  eyecatching  picture,  like  many  that  we  move,  but  what  makes 
it  even  more  special  is  the  fact  that  it  was  part  of  the  Free  Press 
Guide  to  Parenting  series,  more  than  30  graphics,  photos  and  stories 
on  the  basics  of  child  care  made  available  to  KRT  customers. 

At  KRT,  we  place  a  premium  on  packaging  photos  and  graphics 
with  news  and  feature  stories  to  make  them  reader — and  editor — 
friendly. 

For  information  about  the  KRT  News,  Photo  and  Graphics 
Services,  contact  your  TMS  sales  representative  or  Ron  Mendell 
at  (800)  245-6536. 


The  Dallas  Morning 
News’  Mac'based 
Telefinder  bulletin 
board  system  screen 
shows  preview  images 
and  caption  data. 


Today,  Sydney-based  News  Corp.  is 
headquarters  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspaper  chain,  and  the  photo  de¬ 
partments  at  its  Telegraph  Mirror,  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  Sunday  Telegraph  are  help¬ 
ing  create  the  systems,  methods  and 
organizational  structure  that  will  bring 


“We  had  never  done  remote  digital, 
but  we  wanted  something  for  Bar¬ 
celona,”  Grove  said.  “We  had  reserva¬ 
tions  about  the  Macintosh  because  it’s 
designed  for  other  purposes  and  adapt¬ 
ed  for  newspapers.” 

Grove  and  his  colleagues  instead 


transmission  system. 

Responsible  for  13  newspaper  sites, 
group  pictorial  editor  Graham  Fletch¬ 
er  had  his  own  reasons  for  opting  for 
the  Phoenix. 

(See  Transmit  on  page  22P) 


Morning  News  photographers  Ken  Qeiger  (left)  and  Erich 
Schlegel  send  photos  to  Dallas  using  Macintosh  desktop  arui 
Powerbook  computers,  Kodak  RFS2035  film  scanners  and 
Telefinder  BBS  software. 


This  image  of  American  Tommy  Moe  enroute  to  Olympic  gold 
in  Norway  moved  to  a  bulletin  board  at  the  Morning  News, 
with  captioning,  proofing  and  other  assists  from  IronMike 
Software’s  Plug-In  Kit. 
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Photo  by:  T.  Clary 


You’ll  find  AFP’s  3,000-plus  photographers  and  journalists  in  the  thick  of  the  action,  on  all  kinds 
of  battlefields.  We  file  news  and  photos  from  166  countries  every  day  -  bringing  the  world 
to  our  All-Star  line-up  of  subscribers.  Our  super  team  brings  the  same  passion  to  sports 
reporting  as  it  does  to  hard  news  -  as  we  have  since  1835  when  AFP  became  the 
world’s  first  international  news  service.  To  find  out  what  AFP  can  do  for  your  organization, 
call  AFP  Sales  and  Marketing  at  202-861-8535/36. 

Available  on  Presslitik  the  first  and  still  the  best,  acence  france-presse 
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Covering  The 
Super  Bowl 

How  hometown  dailies,  wire  services  photographed  the  big  game 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

THE  SUPER  BOWL  may  be  more 
than  just  another  football  game,  but  it 
wasn’t  the  only  competition  in  Atlanta 
at  the  end  of  January. 

Newspaper  and  wire  service  photog¬ 
raphers  from  throughout  the  country 
descended  on  Atlanta  to  capture  the 
action. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  seemed 
determined  to  keep  these  invaders  at 
bay  with  special  daily  Super  Bowl  sec¬ 
tions  during  the  week  before  the  Sun¬ 
day  night  game  and  with  the  next 
Monday  paper  devoting  all  of  page 
one,  except  for  a  column- long  index  to 
other  news,  and  a  28-page,  photo-filled 
section  to  the  game. 

The  extent  of  this  determination 
could  be  seen  Sunday,  when,  advised 
that  photographers  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  field  until  3  p.m..  Consti¬ 
tution  photo  assignment  editor  Richard 
Fowlkes  sent  his  photographers  to  the 
stadium  at  12:30  p.m.  to  be  sure  they 
were  first  in  line  to  choose  shooting 
positions. 

Competitive  juices  were  running 
elsewhere  also.  The  Associated  Press 
had  a  new  digital  camera  in  place  right 
behind  the  Dallas  Cowboys  end  zone 
(see  p.  12 P),  and  Reuters  backed  up  its 
Noritsu  processor  with  two  wet  dark¬ 
rooms  for  a  capacity  of  70  rolls  at  a 
time. 

Agence  France-Presse  was  there  too, 
with  four  photographers,  two  editors 
and  two  lab  workers  to  process  film  by 
hand. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  Buf¬ 
falo  News  had  honor  boxes  with  edi¬ 
tions  each  day  on  Peachtree  Street  in 
Atlanta  during  the  week  before  the  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  to  showcase  their  pregame 
coverage.  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  was  on  the  story  too,  pumping  20 
photos  a  day  back  home  of  the  pre¬ 
game  antics  of  fans  and  players. 

The  game  was  anticlimactic,  with 
the  Cowboys  running  away  with  it  in 
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the  third  and  fourth  quarters  after 
trailing  at  the  half.  With  no  last- 
minute  heroics  on  the  field,  the  AP’s 
new  camera  had  less  opportunity  for 
heroics  on  deadline,  and  Reuters  may 
not  have  needed  all  its  available  pro¬ 
cessing  capacity.  But  that  capacity  so 
impressed  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  paper  moved  its  film  processing  to 
Reuters  from  the  AP,  which  had  four  of 
the  10  trailers  outside  the  Georgia 
Dome. 

AP  processed  film  and  provided 
space  for  member  newspapers  that 
wanted  to  transmit  their  own  photos. 
The  Morning  News  and  USA  Today 
brought  along  their  own  film  proces¬ 
sors  as  well  as  film  scanners  and  mod¬ 
ems. 

Logistics  played  a  big  part  in  game 
coverage.  Trailers  where  film  was 
processed  and  transmitted  were  parked 
on  a  lot  across  the  street  from  the 
Georgia  Dome,  but  the  runners  bring¬ 
ing  film  from  photographers  in  the  sta¬ 
dium  had  to  use  the  exit  on  the  other 
side  —  the  only  one  open  during  the 
game. 


The  Constitution  is  a  few  blocks 
away,  and  rather  than  work  from  a 
trailer  or  the  paper’s  darkroom  in  the 
stadium,  film  was  brought  to  the  news¬ 
paper  building  by  bicycle  messenger. 

No  one  photographer  can  capture 
the  action  in  a  football  game  effective¬ 
ly,  especially  when  so  many  competing 
photographers  have  to  share  the  avail¬ 
able  shooting  spots.  So  teamwork 
counts. 

Photographers  teaming  up  to  cover 
the  game  varied  from  two  at  the  New 
York  Times  to  uncounted  at  the  AP, 
which  wouldn’t  disclose  how  many 
shooters  it  used  (but  by  all  accounts 
had  the  most). 

The  Constitution  had  13  shooters, 
eight  on  the  field  and  five  in  “off-field 
positions.”  There  also  was  a  remote 
camera  high  on  a  catwalk  above  the 
field,  from  which  film  could  be  re¬ 
trieved  only  at  half  time  and  after  the 
game. 

Everyone  used  runners  to  move  film 
from  photographers  to  the  trailers  or  to 

(See  Hometown  on  page  24P) 
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The  Eddie  Adams 
Workshop  VII 
An  Experience  in 
Picture  Journalism 

October  7-1 D,  1994 
Jeffersonville, 

New  York 


Applications  are  being 
accepted  for  Barnstorm; 
The  Eddie  Adams 
Workshop  VII.  Students 
or  professionals  with  2 
years  or  less  experience 
are  eligible  to  apply  to 
this  tuition-free  workshop. 
Contact  your  instructor  or 


picture  editor  for  an 
application  or  write  to: 

The  Eddie  Adams 
Workshop,  P.D.  Box  4182, 
Grand  Central  Station, 

New  York,  NY  101B3- 
4182.  Application  dead¬ 
line  is  May  1 B. 


This  tuition-lree  workshop 
,  is  made  possible  by  the 
generous  sponsorship  of 
Professional  Imaging, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
and  the  co-sponsorship  by 
Nikon  Inc. 

Kodak 

Nikon 


BARNSTORM 


THE  EDDIE  ADAMS  WDRKSHOP 


A  Super 

Sunday  Assignment 

What  to  expect  when  you  follow  the 
hometown  team  to  the  Super  Bowl 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 
staffers  now  are  planning  for  Super 
Bowl  XXX  in  Phoenix  while  still  work¬ 
ing  out  the  details  of  Super  Bowl  XXIX 
in  Miami  early  next  year. 

This  advance  preparation  may  be 
the  reason  that  Super  Bowl  XXVIII 
went  so  smoothly  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  350  still  photographers  who  cov¬ 
ered  it  in  the  Georgia  Dome  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Actually,  the  Super  Bowl  is  more 
than  a  football  game,  and  newspaper 
coverage  reflects  that.  This  year,  At¬ 
lanta  became  the  focus  Jan.  24,  the  day 
after  the  last  game  of  the  playoffs  de¬ 
termined  who  would  play  in  the  Super 
Bowl  seven  days  later. 

Next  year,  there  will  be  two  weeks 
between  the  last  playoff  game  and  the 
Super  Bowl,  said  Pete  Abitante,  the 
NFL’s  director  of  international  public 
relations. 

And  while  most  who  attend  a  Super 
Bowl  game  must  plan  ahead  to  secure 
tickets  and  hotel  rooms,  there  are 


those  besides  the  players  who  must 
pack  at  the  last  moment. 

This  year,  for  instance,  photogra¬ 
phers  from  the  San  Francisco  and 
Kansas  City  areas  could  have  gotten 
the  nod  over  those  from  papers  in  Dal¬ 
las  and  Buffalo  if  their  teams  had  won 
the  playoffs. 

Abitante  said  the  same  number  of 
newspaper  photographers  would  have 
been  involved  if  the  playoffs  had  gone 
the  other  way  because  the  Dallas  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  areas  were  compa- 
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rable,  as  were  Kansas  City  and  Buffalo. 

Newspapers  from  the  competing 
teams’  hometowns  and  environs  and 
from  the  host  city  along  with  those 
photo  agencies  that  regularly  cover  the 
NFL  during  the  season  have  the  inside 
track  on  credentials  for  the  game. 

Some  of  the  best  vantage  points  for 
a  football  game  are  on  the  sidelines, 
where  still  photographers  must  share 
space  with  players,  coaches,  officials 
and  television  cameramen. 

“We  have  to  limit  the  field,”  Abi¬ 
tante  said. 

“Different  stadiums  have  different 
size  sidelines,”  he  explained,  “and  At¬ 
lanta’s  sidelines  were  fairly  limited.” 

A  few  photographers  are  given  pass¬ 
es  that  allow  them  to  roam  the  stadi¬ 
um,  while  others  shoot  from  seats  pur¬ 
chased  for  this  purpose. 

“Every  seat  in  a  Super  Bowl  game  is 
purchased,”  Abitante  said.  “There  are 
no  comps.”  And  photographers  can’t 
shoot  from  the  press  box,  where  the 
writers  sit,  he  added. 

Photographers  and  other  media  peo¬ 
ple  or  their  employers  must  apply  for 


credentials  in  writing  by  Dec.  1.  Those 
who  will  receive  credentials  for  the 
game  are  so  advised  in  a  letter  and  are 
offered  NFL  services  in  booking  a 
room. 

Parking  spaces  must  be  requested  at 
the  same  time  as  credentials,  and  there 
are  “never  enough  spots,”  Abitante 
said.  Some  spaces  must  be  reserved  for 
newspapers  near  the  host  city  that 
send  their  people  on  game  day. 


(See  Super  on  page  26P) 


Dave  Cross  (left),  official  photographer  of 


the  Miami  Dolphins,  is  with  Pancho 
Bemasconi,  sports  coordinator  for  the 
Agence  France-Presse  photo  staff,  in  the 
AFP  trailer  at  the  Super  Bowl.  Cross 
arranged  for  the  trailers. 


Pete  Abitante  handles  a  Super  Bowl 
problem  by  phone  from  his  24th-floor 
office  in  the  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta. 
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Photographers  weren^t  happy  with  the  low  light 
levels  in  the  Georgia  Dome,  but  Abitante  said 
there  was  “always  grumbling  about  the  lighting.” 


Photo  by  Rt>bert  J.  Salgado 


CZ^hoose  EOS  because... 


AP,  Kodak 
Unveil  NC2000 


Electronic  camera  is  the  first  designed  for  news  photographers 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

NOT  48  HOURS  after  the  Super  Bowl 
in  Atlanta  and  only  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Olympics  in 
Lillehammer,  Norway,  the  Associated 
Press  and  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  intro¬ 
duced  the  News  Camera  2000. 

After  years  of  developing  digital 
cameras  and  with  considerable  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  AP,  which  supplied 
the  news  application  specifications, 
Kodak  designed  and  built  a  model 
strictly  to  meet  the  needs  of  news  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Chief  among  the  camera’s  capabili¬ 
ties,  apart  from  easier  handling,  charg¬ 
ing  and  storage,  are  its  sensitivity  to  a 
wide  range  of  lighting  and  its  color  fi¬ 
delity. 

With  Kodak’s  DCS  electronic  cam¬ 
eras,  AP  editorial  imaging  product 
manager  Jim  Gerberich  said,  “Our  ear¬ 
lier  experiments  turned  into  more  page 
ones  than  anyone  expected.”  But  the 
Super  Bowl,  he  said,  was  no  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  AP  filed  almost  30  photos  from 
the  Super  Bowl.  Executive  photo  edi¬ 
tor  Vin  Alabiso  said  three  AP  photog¬ 


raphers  at  the  game  shot 
only  with  the  NC2000. 

“When  it  was  over,”  he 
said,  “one  in  four  photos 
was  electronic.”  Those 
photos,  he  added,  arrived 
30  minutes  faster  than 
film  scans. 

With  the  Leafax  llld 
in  the  field,  1,100  AP 
Leafdesks  in  newsrooms 
and  satellite  delivery 
of  compressed  digital 
images,  the  Associated 
Press  considered  its  Pho- 
toStream  network  com¬ 
plete;  end-to-end  digital 
handling  of  photos,  from 
scanned  films  to  page- 
ready  photo  files. 

But  full  start-to-finish 
digital  news  photography 
would  see  no  films  to 
scan  in  the  field  or  file  in 
the  library.  Solutions  to 
electronic  photo  capture 
and  searchable  storage 
have  been  emerging  for 
several  years.  Like  digital 
archives,  however,  the 


NC2000  image  of  American  skier  Diann  Roffe- 
Steinrotter  after  she  won  a  gold  medal  in  women’s  Super 
Q  at  the  Winter  Qames  in  Norway 


The  NC2000  digital  camera  (left),  designed  by  the  Associated  Press  and  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  captured  these  two  images  at 
Super  Bowl  XXVIII  and  the  Winter  Olympics:  Cowboys  running  back  Emmitt  Smith  and  American  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan. 
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Now  available  at 


Graphic  Supply 


^  FUJICOLOR  SUPER  G  800 

ISO  800  is  a  useful  speed  for  press  photography 

Grain  and  sharpness  are  outstanding 

Product  “pushes”  well  — 7- » 

c,  .  ^  ^  Item  #  02300853 

Scanning  qualities  are  excellent  - 


100  Foot  Rolls 

FUJICOLOR  HG  100  &  SUPER  G  400 
100  FT  ROLLS 


FUJICOLOR  SUPER  HG  100 

ISO  100  Offering  Ultrafine  Grain,  High  Resolution 
Excellent  for  Electronic  Image  Transmission  and 

Color  Printing  - - , 

fltem  #  02200815 


FUJICOLOR  SUPER  G  400 

ISO  400  Achieving  a  50%  Reduction  in  Grain 
Excellent  for  Electronic  Image  Transmission  and 

Color  Printing  _ 

Superior  Exposure  Latitude  I  Item  #  02200806 


Your  Newspaper  Supplier  of  the  90’s 
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•  Professional  Stock  House  • 
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use  of  digital  cameras  has  been  the  ex¬ 
ception. 

With  the  NC2000,  the  AP  hopes  to 
move  electronic  news  photography 
from  an  experimental  expedient  at 
deadline  to  a  routine  practice.  At  its 
formal  introduction  last  month,  Al- 
abiso  said,  “The  camera  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  our  regular  coverage.” 

The  same  kind  of  deadline  coverage 
was  made  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  still-video  camera  systems  in  the 
1980s  and  in  the  early  1990s  by  the 
first  digital  cameras  for  use  outside  of 
labs  and  studios. 

The  latter  were  in  most  ways  an  im¬ 
provement  from  still-video’s  usually 
lower  resolutions  and  analog  signals. 
They  were  conventional  35mm  SLR 
bodies  fitted  with  new  backs  and  bases 
containing  CCD  arrays  in  place  of  the 
exposure  plane  and  digital  conversion 
and  other  circuitry  where  the  film¬ 
handling  mechanics  once  resided. 

In  one  way  or  another,  still-video 


transmitter  device  could  be  used,  but 
the  AP  said  the  NC2000  was  designed 
to  work  with  PhotoLynx  hardware  and 
software. 

New  storage  technology  keeps  the 
camera  and  the  portable  PhotoLynx 
small,  light  and  convenient.  The 
NC2000’s  improved  electro-optics  and 
fast  exposure  keep  image  quality  high, 
and  its  Nikon  optics  and  body  provide 
a  familiar  feel. 

The  nature  of  the  connection  to  the 
AP-designed  custom  docking  station 
for  the  Apple  PowerBook-based  Pho¬ 
toLynx  (for  which  the  camera  includes 
an  Adobe  Photoshop  plug-in)  is 
viewed  as  a  key  to  the  camera’s  success. 

“The  AP  system  is  really  what’s  go¬ 
ing  to  make  this  system  work  —  over 
the  DCS  200,”  said  Gerry  Magee  of 
Kodak. 

AP,  which  is  the  exclusive  worldwide 
distributor  of  the  NC2000,  and  Kodak 
hope  the  benefits  of  the  camera  will 
make  it  worth  the  price  ($16,950  for 


After  years  of  developing  digital  cameras  and  with 
considerable  contributions  from  the  AP  .  .  .  Kodak 
designed  and  built  a  model  strictly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  news  photographers. 


and  digital  cameras  continued  to  offer 
compromises  in  matters  such  as  speed, 
image  quality,  camera  size,  related 
equipment,  photo  storage  and  trans¬ 
mission. 

To  do  their  job  well,  photographers 
needed  a  familiar  and  compact  camera 
that  delivered  good  images  fast  and 
stored  them  as  easily  as  a  roll  of  film. 
They  also  needed  an  easy  way  to  pre¬ 
view,  correct  and  transmit  their  photos 
as  digital  images. 

No  longer  must  quality  be  sacrificed 
for  speed,  Gerberich  said.  And  the 
NC2000,  he  said,  is  more  practical  for 
the  news  photographer  than  earlier 
digital  models. 

In  fact,  the  only  obvious  compro¬ 
mise  is  in  the  camera’s  price  —  some¬ 
where  between  the  prices  of  Kodak’s 
first  and  second  digital  models. 

In  the  words  of  AP  president  Louis 
Boccardi,  the  new  camera  is  “the  next 
logical  step.” 

It  follows  the  introduction  last  year 
of  the  AP  PhotoLynx  Pro  scanner- 
transmitter,  upon  which  the  NC2000 
depends  for  all  field  functions  other 
than  image  capture. 

Another  similarly  outfitted  scanner- 


members,  including  one  $495  PCM¬ 
CIA  memory  card;  $23,900  with  Pho¬ 
toLynx). 

Magee  said  hundreds  of  newspaper 
photographers  already  use  the  $10,000 
DCS  200. 

Based  on  the  Nikon  N8008,  the 
DCS  200  resembles  the  NC2000.  Both 
stand  tall  because  the  Kodak-supplied 
electronics  are  housed  in  a  base  added 
to  the  original  Nikon  bodies. 

The  DCS  200  range  is  the  heir  to 
the  original  Nikon  F3-based  DCS 
models,  which  were  tethered  to  a  bulky 
10-pound  digital  storage,  display  and 
power  unit  capable  of  holding  up  to 
156  (400  compressed)  color  images 
and  carried  on  the  hip  or  over  the 
shoulder. 

The  original  DCS  models  also  had  a 
smaller  imaging  area  with  a  different 
aspect  ratio  and  dial-in  sensitivity  to 
ISO  1600.  DCS  200  models  offered 
storage  of  no  more  than  50  images, 
sensitivity  up  to  ISO  400  and  color 
capture  at  eight  bits  per  channel. 

Gerberich  said  the  choice  of  the 
Nikon  N90  as  the  basis  for  the 
NC2000  helps  photographers  feel 
comfortable  with  the  new  digital  cam¬ 


era,  which  sports  a  larger  viewfinder 
than  earlier  models. 

The  NC2000  design  also  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  N90’s  10-pin  remote 
terminal  to  connect  the  Kodak-sup- 
plied  electronics. 

To  achieve  good  color  without  losing 
range,  the  NC2000  uses  the  color  filter 
of  the  DCS  200  and  the  imager  of  the 
DCS  100.  The  full-frame  CCD  imager 
consists  of  1280x1024  pixels  and  cap¬ 
tures  color  in  12  bits  per  channel.  The 
color  filter  array  resides  on  the  imager 
itself. 

The  pixels  were  said  to  be  almost 
three  times  wider  than  those  in  the 
DCS  200,  which  accounts  for  the  in¬ 
creased  sensitivity  —  up  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  1600-speed  color  film.  The  larg¬ 
er  pixels  were  compared  to  the  larger 
grains  of  photoreactive  chemicals  in 
faster  films. 

To  accomplish  this  in  the  available 
space,  the  NC2000  uses  the  1.3-mega¬ 
pixel  resolution  of  the  DCS  100  (3.75 
MB  color  files)  instead  of  the  DCS 
200’s  1.54  megapixels  (4.5  MB  color 
files). 

With  instant  shutter  response,  the 
NC2000  snaps  two  photos  per  second 
in  a  six-frame  burst.  Sustained  rate  is 
given  as  one  image  every  three  sec¬ 
onds.  The  camera’s  extra  RAM  enables 
faster  buffering  of  the  images  from  the 
sensor  than  in  previous  digital  models. 

A  quick-charge  nickel-hydride  bat¬ 
tery  that  can  power  at  least  700  shots 
also  allows  partial  recharging  for  faster 
reuse. 

PhotoLynx  Pro  has  battery  back-up 
and  connection  to  a  car  battery.  It  also 
may  be  linked  to  a  cellular  phone  for 
fully  independent  operation. 

The  NC2000  storage  medium  is  a 
removable  PCMCIA-ATA  Type  111 
card  the  size  of  a  thick  credit  card.  The 
AP  uses  and  recommends  Maxtor  Mo- 
bilMax  105-MB  hard  drives,  each  capa¬ 
ble  of  storing  75  images.  The  drives 
can  be  swapped  out  more  easily  than 
film  rolls  and  plugged  directly  into  a 
slot  on  the  side  of  the  PhotoLynx 
docking  station. 

For  more  direct  connections,  the 
drives  can  be  used  with  a  Macintosh- 
compatible  PCMCIA  reader,  and  the 
camera  can  be  cabled  to  a  computer 
from  its  SCSI  port. 

Another  useful  electronic  assist  for 
photographers  is  the  NC2000’s  micro¬ 
phone  and  voice  recorder,  which  per¬ 
mits  hands-free,  on-the-scene  caption¬ 
ing  or  note  taking. 

(See  NC2000  on  page  26P) 
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New  Camera 
Equipment 

High-end  point-and-shoot,  faster  zoom  lenses  are  among 
the  new  products;  Canon  battles  back  into  newspapers 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

FAST  LENSES,  ESPECIALLY  zooms, 
and  more  manual  control  over  autofo- 
cus  lenses  are  some  of  the  most  appeal¬ 
ing  developments  in  photographic 
equipment  geared  to  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  this  year. 

Canon  added  an  F2.8  28-70mm 
zoom  to  its  EOS  arsenal  that  allows 
manual  override  of  autofocus  with  the 
focusing  ring  without  first  pushing  the 
manual-autofocus  switch. 

Nikon  scored  with  an  unusually  fast 
F1.4  28mm  autofocus  lens  and  matched 
Canon’s  F2.8  20-35mm  EOS  zoom  with 
a  similar  autofocus  lens.  But  neither 
has  the  Canon  28-70  zoom’s  direct 
manual  autofocus  override.  Both 
Nikon  lenses  carry  a  “D”  designation, 
which  means  they  will  work  with  the 
Nikon  N90  camera  and  SB- 25  flash  to 
fine  tune  exposure  and  flash  calcula¬ 
tions  with  distance  information  from 
the  autofocus  system. 

The  new  Canon  F2.8  28-70  EF  zoom 
puts  Canon  EOS  users  on  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  or  mayhe  gives  them  the  edge 
enjoyed  until  now  by  Nikon  shooters 
using  the  F2.8  35-70  autofocus  lens  in¬ 
troduced  by  Nikon  several  years  ago. 
Nikon  now  makes  a  “D”  version  of 
that  lens. 

Canon  also  matched  another  long¬ 
time  Nikon  feature  with  a  remote  cord 
for  its  430EZ  flash  that  maintains  all 
the  features  the  flash  has  on  the  cam¬ 
era’s  hot  shoe,  just  like  the  remote  cord 
for  the  Nikon  SB-24  and  SB-25  flash 
units. 

In  another  direction,  Nikon  intro¬ 
duced  a  point-and-shoot  camera  useful 
for  professional  assignments.  The  Ni¬ 
kon  35TI  is  a  titanium-body  autofocus 
35mm  camera  with  an  F2.8  35mm  lens 
and  built-in  flash. 

Among  the  features  that  qualify  it  as 
a  professional  camera  are  an  aperture- 
priority  exposure  system  in  addition  to 


A  back-lit  black  cat  was  about  as  tough  a  subject  as  I  could  find  to  test  the  flash 
performance  of  the  Nikon  N90,  70-210mm  F4-5.6  D  lens  and  SB-25  flash. 


the  usual  program-exposure  mode, 
shutter  speeds  of  l/500th  to  two  sec¬ 
onds,  parallax-corrected  frames  in  the 
viewfinder,  minimum  focusing  distance 
of  1.3  feet  and  a  scale-focusing  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  camera’s  autofocus. 

There  also  is  an  anytime  flash  but¬ 
ton  and  a  flash-defeat  button  on  the 
front  of  the  camera.  Film  speed  is  set 
only  by  DX  coding,  but  a  manual  expo¬ 
sure-compensation  system  allows  cor¬ 
rections  of  up  to  two  stops  in  either  di¬ 
rection.  To  shoot  Kodak  T-Max  3200  at 
El  1600,  for  instance,  a  user  dials  in 
one  stop  of  overexposure  for  that  roll. 

The  35TI  borrows  much  from  SLR 
technology.  A  large  wheel  on  the  right 
rear  corner  of  the  camera,  which 
Nikon  calls  the  command  dial,  allows 
the  user  to  control  the  aperture  and 
through  it  the  shutter  speed  while 
shooting.  This  wheel  also  sets  the  dis¬ 
tance  when  the  camera’s  autofocus  is 
disabled  with  the  push  of  a  button  on 
top  of  the  camera. 


Of  all  those  seeking  Super  Bowl  tickets, 
Qus  Farias  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  was 
among  the  more  creative.  He  was 
photographed  with  Nikon’s  new  35TI, 
which  imprinted  the  date  in  the  upper 
right  comer. 
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Another  camera-top  button  allows 
the  wheel  to  dial  in  up  to  two  stops  of 
under-  or  overexposure.  A  third  button 
on  top  works  with  the  wheel  to  set  up 
a  self-timer,  which  is  activated  by 
pushing  the  shutter-release  button. 

The  shutter-release  button  on  top  of 
the  camera  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
dial  that  turns  off  the  camera,  retract¬ 
ing  its  lens  behind  a  metal  plate.  This 
dial  also  selects  program  exposure, 
aperture  priority  or  time  exposures  of 
up  to  10  minutes. 

Between  the  three  buttons  and  the 
command  dial  and  shutter  release  on 
top  of  the  camera  is  an  analog  display 
with  four  dials  that  show  distance, 
aperture,  exposure  compensation  and 
the  number  of  exposed  frames.  A  digi¬ 
tal  display  on  the  left  rear  corner  that 
also  counts  frames  completes  the  top 
deck. 

On  the  back  of  the  camera,  just  be¬ 
hind  the  digital  display,  are  two  tiny 
buttons  that  control  a  custom  function 
system.  With  this,  an  internal  clock 
can  be  set  to  imprint  time  and  date  on 
each  frame,  on  one  frame  per  roll  or 
not  at  all.  The  system  also  will  cancel 
automatic  flash  fill. 


Another  custom  function  can  re¬ 
place  the  camera’s  matrix-D  metering 
system,  just  like  the  one  on  the  N90, 
with  a  center-weighted  exposure  con¬ 
trol. 

A  red-eye  reduction  system  has  a 
separate  control  on  the  side  of  the 
camera. 

And  like  any  point-and-shoot,  it  has 
a  panorama  switch  that  crops  the 
frame  so  photofinishers  will  make  you 
312-by-lO  machine  prints. 

A  pro  could  quibble  that  the  auto¬ 
matic  film  transport  system  rewinds 
the  film  all  the  way,  but  Nikon  may  be 
able  to  reprogram  the  camera  to  leave 
the  film  tail  out,  as  it  does  the  N90 
and  N8008.  The  camera  also  doesn’t 
have  a  hot  shoe  or  PC  contact,  but  the 
built-in  flash  can  be  used  to  trigger  a 
larger  slaved  flash  with  good  results. 

This  can  be  particularly  effective  in 
larger  spaces  where  the  built-in  flash 
can  illuminate  only  the  foreground. 
Remember,  this  is  a  leaf-shutter  cam¬ 
era  with  flash  sync  possible  right  up  to 
l/500th  of  a  second. 

1  found  this  little  camera  to  be  enor¬ 
mously  versatile,  with  an  aperture 
range  of  F2.8  to  F22  and  a  very  sharp. 


six-element  lens  in  my  favorite  focal 
length.  1  stuck  it  in  my  camera  bag 
when  I  went  to  Atlanta  to  report  on 
Super  Bowl  coverage  and  in  my  pocket 
when  1  left  the  camera  bag  in  my  hotel 
room.  It  never  let  me  down. 

Back  home,  when  my  watch’s  battery 
expired,  the  Nikon  35T1  kept  me  on 
time.  When  the  camera  is  turned  off, 
the  time  is  displayed  where  the  frame 
number  would  show  if  it  were  on. 

The  only  real  drawback  1  see  to  the 
35T1  is  its  $1,120  list  price.  It  uses  a 
three-volt  lithium  battery,  but  every¬ 
thing  these  days  needs  batteries. 

The  use  of  a  point-and-shoot  on 
professional  assignments  is  not  without 
precedent.  Frank  DiGiacomo,  who 
covers  the  New  Jersey  statehouse  for 
the  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  has  used  his 
Contax  T  on  his  rounds  for  six  or  sev¬ 
en  years,  even  though  it  lacks  a  flash. 
The  key  to  its  effectiveness  is  its  F2.8 
Zeiss  lens,  aperture  control  and  range¬ 
finder,  he  explained. 

“I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  it,”  he  said. 
Once,  he  recalled,  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  governor’s  office,  then-Gov. 


(See  Equipment  on  page  25P) 


1994  t^pttalr Budget  Equipment  List 


Film  Processing,,,  Digital  Scanning,,,  Storage  and 

Archiving,,, 


JOBOATLIOOO 

KODAK  RFS  2035  Plus 

PIXELCRAFT  7650C 

KODAK  PCD  Writer  200  Plus 

Film  Processor 

Flatbed  Scanner 

•  Fully  Automatic 

•  12  Bits  per  RGB  Color 

•Maximum  Image  Size:  II.7 x  17" 

•  Save  up  to  682  MB  of  data 

•  15  Most  popular  processes 
preproftrammetl  for  virtually  “ 
any  film  _ 

•  7  scanning  resolutions 
—  *40  sec  scan  @  3KX  2K; 

II  secscan@  1.5KXIK 

•Resolution:  MAX  1200dpi 
•Scan  Speed:  Up  to  2.5"/Secottd 
•Software  Included:  QuickScan, 

•  Writes  CDs  at  conventional  rates  or 
improve  productivity  by  selecting 
doit  ,  le  speed  data  transfers 

•  Accessories  available  for 

ColorAccess 

•  Write  CDs  from  your  desktop 

portable  use 

computer  with  SCSI  -II  interface 

Call  Cathy  For  Special  Newspaper  Pricing 

_CftyPhoto  of  Stlouis 

2635  Hampton  Blvd,  St.  Louis,  MO  314-645-9999  or  800-5 35-7689 
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Electronic 
Photo  Archiving 

With  digital  delivery  and  processing  in  place, 
what  are  the  considerations  for  implementing  a 
searchable  digital  repository  for  those  images? 


by  Helene  Cohen  Smith 

AT  THE  NATIONAL  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association’s  Digital  ’94  confer¬ 
ence  and  exposition,  attendees  on  the 
lookout  for  the  “next  big  thing”  in¬ 
stead  may  find  themselves  looking  in¬ 
ward  for  keys  to  archiving  solutions. 

With  vendors  having  made  the  giant 
leaps  required  in  terms  of  platform 
strength,  networkability,  integration 
and  file-format  compatibility,  users  are 
realizing  that  the  onus  is  on  them  to 
make  strategic,  organizational  deci¬ 
sions  that  point  to  the  best  product  or 
product  combinations  for  their  needs. 

The  current  crop  of  newspaper 
archiving  solutions  has  sprung  from  a 
variety  of  places,  among  them: 

•  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  are  devising  their  own  solu¬ 
tions. 

•  AXS  Optical  Technology  Re¬ 
source,  Alameda,  Calif.,  no  longer  de¬ 
velops  for  newspapers. 

•  T/One  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
Petaluma,  Calif.,  is  delivering  Merlin. 

•  Digital  Technology  International, 
Orem,  Utah,  is  installing  its  Graphics 
Database. 

•  Wichita-based  Freedom  Systems 
Integrators  is  finishing  ImageManager. 

•  The  Associated  Press  provides 
both  an  Aldus  Fetch-based  solution 
with  MacArchive  and  the  greater  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  Leaf  Preserver. 

•  Fetch  combinations  with  third- 
party  solutions  to  browse  and  manage 
IPTC/JPEG  information  abound. 

•  Combination  text-and-image  solu¬ 
tions  are  being  marketed  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Dayton-based  Mead  Data 
Central  and  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  (NewsView  and  Pho- 
toView);  Kinesis  Computing  Inc.,  Sci- 
tuate.  Mass.,  (Total  Recall);  and  PNI/- 
SRA/Tribune  Co.  (Seymour). 

“For  most  of  us,  the  biggest  issue  is 


work  flow,”  said  M.J.  Crowley,  news  re¬ 
search  library  manager  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 

Calling  it  a  joint  issue,  she  said, 
“We’ve  got  to  tear  down  the  barriers  of 
departmentalism  because  working  with 
digital  photos  is  a  group  activity. 

“The  equipment  is  such  that  you 
have  to  figure  out  procedures  for  the 
whole  [operation],”  Crowley  contin¬ 
ued.  “Who  will  do  backup  and  mainte¬ 
nance?  There’s  not  much  maintenance 
on  a  four-drawer  file  cabinet  but  a  lot 
on  a  Macintosh  fileserver.” 

The  library  used  to  physically  pick 
up  photos  from  the  composing  room. 
“Now  we  take  them  off  the  network,” 
she  said.  “Do  we  still  pick  them  up  or 
is  it  the  photo  desk’s  responsibility  to 
send  them  to  us?”  If  it  is  a  library  task, 
Crowley  said,  “then  you  have  to  design 


the  network  so  we  can  go  in  there.  We 
have  to  have  a  way  to  get  that  photo 
into  the  cycle  and  eventually  back  into 
the  published  paper.” 

Bill  Toner,  director  of  Gannett’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Systems  Labs,  agreed.  “Archiv¬ 
ing  is  not  just  a  technical  solution. 
We’ve  spent  more  time  on  the  organi¬ 
zational  issues,  such  as  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  this  material  in  the 
long  term?” 

T/One  founder  Dave  Tenenbaum 
said,  “Papers  have  to  develop  whole 
new  policies  and  deal  across  depart¬ 
ments  in  new  ways.”  T/One’s  Merlin 
was  installed  at  Southam  Newspapers’ 
Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald  and  Montre¬ 
al  Gazette  only  after  a  Southam  com¬ 
mittee,  made  up  of  photo,  systems  and 


library  staff,  gave  the  go-ahead. 

For  the  first  time  all  three  depart¬ 
ments  had  to  decide  who  owned  what 
in  the  system,  he  said.  “Who  adds  key¬ 
words?  Who  does  backup?  Does  sys¬ 
tems  trust  the  [storage]  media  .  .  .  ? 
Everyone’s  having  teething  pains.” 

A  few  things  are  clear:  “Stop-gap  so¬ 
lutions”  and  “robustness”  are  buzz¬ 
words  driving  industry  opinions. 

“Archiving  is  really  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem,  and  we  have  to  keep  tackling  it.” 
No  one  has  completely  solved  this,” 
said  Crowley,  who  will  discuss  selecting 
a  suitable  archiving  system  at  Digital 
’94  in  Miami  March  9-12. 

During  the  fall.  Digital  Technology 
International  installed  an  image  man¬ 
agement  database  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  where  it  archives  about  50  of 
the  350  to  400  photos  it  handles  daily. 


Based  on  Sybase  SQL-server  software, 
Graphics  Database  works  with  other 
DT  and  off-the-shelf  Mac-based  adver¬ 
tising  and  pagination  applications.  At 
least  for  now,  however,  the  Times’  sys¬ 
tem  performs  stand-alone  image-pro- 
cessing  and  archiving. 

DT’s  product  combines  mass  storage 
(SpectreLogic’s  Alexandria  archiving), 
thumbnail  and  directory  search  views 
(DT’s  ImageSpeed  client),  and  OPI 
service  (DT’s  SpeedDriver  software). 
At  the  Times,  it  works  in  conjunction 
with  utility  modules  supplied  by  At¬ 
lanta-based  IronMike  Software  Inc. 
that  automate  header  capture,  SQL 
image  insertion,  searches  from  Adobe 
Photoshop  and  proofing. 

Referring  to  NewsPhotoArchive  as 


“Archiving  is  really  a  complex  problem,  and  we 
have  to  keep  tackling  it,”  Crowley  said.  “No  one 
has  completely  solved  this.” 
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“an  interim  product,”  Miami  Herald 
graphics  systems  editor  John  Van 
Beekum  said,  “I  have  the  money  to  buy 
the  server,  hard  disk  and  CD-ROM 
jukebox  and  use  AXS  until  a  solution 
becomes  available.” 

That  solution  may  come  from  efforts 
under  way  at  the  Herald’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Knight-Ridder,  which  in  the  past 
year  hired  Dwayne  Bowman,  previous¬ 
ly  with  Applesearch,  and  Todd  Carter, 
previously  with  AXS,  as  engineer  and 
manager,  respectively,  for  product  de¬ 
velopment  at  its  PressLink  Inc.  sub¬ 
sidiary.  A  Knight-Ridder  representative 
said  the  company  is  not  ready  to  dis¬ 
cuss  archiving  product  development. 

Toner  said  Gannett  tried  to  work 
with  Knight-Ridder  but  the  logistics 
proved  difficult.  At  its  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  Gannett  is  testing 
a  Unix-based  client-server  product  de¬ 
veloped  with  Digital  Collections  of 
Germany  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  De¬ 
signed  from  scratch  as  a  media  archive 
to  handle  text,  images  and  QuarkX¬ 
Press  pages,  he  said  it  will  read  IPTC 
headers  and  link  them  to  the  file. 

Clients  on  the  network  can  be  Mac¬ 
intosh,  Windows  or  OS/2,  just  fin¬ 
ished,  Toner  said,  was  a  test  of  the  Ko¬ 
dak  CD-writer,  which  may  have  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  storage  solution. 

“It’s  very  fast,”  he  said,  offering  the 
simple  search  of  the  word  “Clinton”  as 
an  example.  He  said  he  would  get  hits 
on  that  topic  within  a  second  and  on 
the  most  complex  searches  within  a 
couple  of  seconds,  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  43,000-element  database. 

The  biggest  problem  is  designing  a 
reliable  interface  to  the  AP  Leafdesk 
fileserver.  Toner  said.  HP  is  assisting  in 
that  effort.  For  now,  Gannett  uses  Pho¬ 
to  Web  from  Tecmark,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
to  interface  to  the  Leafdesk. 

“You  have  to  know  all  these  nuances 
when  you’re  planning  your  archive,” 
Crowley  said  in  a  discussion  of  Pho¬ 
to  Web  and  various  other  third-party 
interface  products. 

“We’re  happy  now,  but  it’s  a  stop-gap 
solution,”  said  Dallas  Morning  News 
imaging  systems  director  Lon  Cooper, 
referring  to  his  papers’  Fetch  solution. 
“It’s  allowed  us  to  save  30,000  digital 
files  for  two  years,  was  inexpensive  and 
[did]  what  it  intended  to  do.” 

Cooper  has  images  on  25  optical 
disks  and  recently  added  MacArchive 
to  the  paper’s  AP  Leaf-desk  software. 
“It  allows  AP  Leafdesk  running  on  the 
Mac  to  communicate  with  Fetch  and 
allows  Leafdesk  to  send  compressed 


files  to  Fetch  without  decompressing,” 
he  explained. 

“Everyone  hopes  our  archiving  solu¬ 
tion  will  change,  but  I’m  not  sure 
there’s  a  clear  consensus  at  our  news¬ 
paper  as  to  what  that  change  ought  to 
be,”  he  said.  “We  feel  like  this  is  in 
many  ways  an  issue  for  the  library  and 
want  them  to  be  involved  and  systems 
people  have  their  concerns. 

“We’ll  need  to  switch  to  something 
better  by  next  year,  I’m  sure.  We’d  like 
to  have  text  database  integration,  and 
currently,  we’re  running  Fetch  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  user,  so  everyone  has  to  go  to  the 
library.  We  need  a  system  that  can  sup¬ 
port  multiuser  access.” 

Cooper’s  paper  will  gauge  reaction 
to  Leaf  Preserver  as  it  beta  test  into 
production. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  already  runs 
Unix-based  Preserver.  “In  late  1992 
and  early  1993,  it  handed  “an  incredi¬ 
ble  volume  of  pictures  electronically, 
and  there  were  [no  products]  out  there 
that  could  handle  the  volume  effec¬ 
tively,”  Sun  photo  editor  Jim  Dietz  said. 

“The  decision  to  become  a  beta  site 
was  made  toward  the  end  of  1992, 
when  1  was  still  working  for  AP,”  Dietz 


said.  “We  decided  to  go  with  the  Pre¬ 
server  because  it  looked  like  a  seamless 
interface  to  the  existing  Leafdesk  sys¬ 
tem.  That  was  important  because  we 
didn’t  want  to  spend  time  and  effort 
[on]  training.”  Referring  to  retrieval 
time,  he  said,  “It’s  literally  seconds  to 
tell  someone  we  have  a  picture  or  not.” 

The  storage  solution  consists  of  500- 
MB  rewritable  magneto-optical  disks. 
But  a  WORM  jukebox  is  on  order.  In 
addition  to  the  greater  6.3-GB  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  write-once,  read-many  disks, 
Dietz  said,  the  Sun  wants  little  or  no 
chance  of  change  or  loss  of  stored  im¬ 
age  data,  though  he  noted  that  the 
Leaf  system  treats  the  magneto-optical 
disks  as  WORM  disks  —  it  will  not 
write  over  material. 

He  also  said  one  of  the  paper’s  big 
projects  will  be  integrating  its  text 
database,  now  on  read-only  compact 
disks,  with  Preserver.  “We  haven’t  seen 
solutions  here,  but  we’d  like  to  put  the 
text  database  in  Preserver  or  run  [it] 
off  the  same  RS/6000.  We’d  like  to 
search  on  both  simultaneously.” 

Toner  might  find  that  a  tall  order. 


(See  Archiving  on  page  23P) 


Looking  for  electronic  imaging  products? 

NO  ONE  GIVES  YOU 
MORE  CHOICES  AT 
BETTER  PRICES 
THAN^iJ5f.  PERIOD. 
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Nikon.  . 
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DAYSTAR 


photo  systems,  inc. 
7200  Huron  River  Drive 
Dexter,  Michigan  48130-1099 
Phone  (313)  426-4646 
Fax  (313)  426-3780 


Talk  to  us  first 
at  Digital  '94 
Booth  #  33  &  34 
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Electronic 

Photojournalism 

Workshops 

Participants  assess  NPPA’s  annual  hands-on  event 


Bob  Qlass,  a  darkroom  printer  at  the  New  York  Times,  also  handles  photographs 
electronically.  He  wants  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  technology. 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

ALL-ELECTRONIC  IMAGE  handling 
may  be  some  years  away  for  many  or 
most  newspapers,  but  the  annual  elec¬ 
tronic  photojournalism  workshops  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  gradually  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  skeptics. 

“I  work  with  chemicals,  and  I  want 
to  know  what’s  going  to  replace  me,” 
said  28-year  New  York  Times  employee 
Boh  Glass,  who  makes  photographic 
prints  in  the  darkroom. 

Glass  said  he  lost  his  skepticism 
when  he  went  to  Electronic  Photo 
Workshop  Four  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
in  1992,  then  gained  more  enthusiasm 
last  year  at  EPW5  in  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  when  computer  crashes  were 
less  frequent. 

Still,  it  may  be  some  time  before  he 
has  to  move  out  of  the  dark  at  the 
Times.  “I  can  make  a  print  in  two  to 
five  minutes,”  he  said.  “That’s  120 
prints  a  day,  and  we  have  five  other 
printers.” 

Whether  he  stops  making  prints. 
Glass  already  spends  part  of  his  work¬ 
day  scanning  negatives  for  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  that  processes  images 
electronically. 

At  EPW5,  he  selected  photos  for  a 
page  on  a  Macintosh,  on  which  he 
then  cropped,  dodged  and  burned 
them  in  Adobe  Photoshop  and  made 
color  separations  with  the  help  of  a 
scanning  coach. 

This  year,  if  the  paper  doesn’t  send 
him  to  EPW6,  he  said,  “I’m  thinking  of 
going  on  my  own.” 

Newsday  photographer  John  Cor¬ 
nell  is  chairman  of  the  NPPA’s  week- 
long  EPW6,  which  will  set  up  in  Cha¬ 
pel  Hill,  N.C.,  Sept.  24.  Cost  is  $400  a 
person  for  photographers  and  photo 
editors  ($700  for  a  two-person  team) 
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and  $250  for  observers  plus  food  and 
housing. 

Not  all  who  attended  EPW5  shared 
Glass’  uncritical  enthusiasm.  There 
were  some  grumbles  about  the  role  of 
the  coaches,  who  were  there  to  help 
the  participants  with  writing,  design 
and  use  of  the  computers. 

Often,  coaches  took  over  the  com¬ 
puters  rather  than  standing  by  and  ex¬ 
plaining  to  or  showing  participants 
how  to  solve  a  problem  or  produce  a 
page  that  had  been  sidelined  earlier  by 
computer  problems,  some  participants 
said. 

Most  attributed  this  to  the  pressure 
to  produce  the  32 -page  full-color  Elec¬ 
tronic  Times,  the  product  of  partici¬ 
pants’  photography  and  photo  editing. 

Cornell  said  he  was  aware  of  these 
complaints,  but  NPPA  believed  that  it 
was  important  to  produce  the  Electron¬ 
ic  Times  so  participants  had  something 


to  show  their  employers  for  the  time 
spent  at  the  workshop. 

Some  at  EPW5  paid  their  own  way. 
One  who  did  was  Ron  Bath,  who  took 
an  unpaid  leave  from  his  former  job  as 
a  photographer  at  the  Argus-Courier, 
Petaluma,  Calif.,  to  attend.  He  called 
the  workshop  a  “great  experience”  but 
an  expensive  one  —  $2,000  in  his  case 
—  at  a  time  when  he  was  making  only 
$8  an  hour. 

Bath  said  he  thought  EPW5  was  es¬ 
pecially  effective  for  photo  editors,  but 
he  wished  there  had  been  more  train¬ 
ing  time  for  participants.  “Getting  the 
paper  out  overrode  the  training,”  he 
said. 

Bath  edited  a  full-color  page  in  the 
Electronic  Times  that  was  produced 
with  images  from  a  digital  camera. 

He  was  disappointed  with  the  im¬ 
ages  from  the  Kodak  DCS  100  camera, 
citing  a  color  shift  in  the  shadows.  He 
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said  backup  photos  shot  on  film  at  the 
same  time  “looked  phenomenal.” 

St.  Petersburg  Times  layout  editor 
Roger  Fischer  also  had  trouble  with 
digital  camera  images,  although  there 
were  no  color  shifts  on  the  page  he 
produced  from  Kodak  DCS  200  and 
Sony  MVC  7000  (still-video)  images. 

His  complaint  was  that  the  images 
he  saw  on  the  computer  screen  were 
too  small. 

“1  couldn’t  adjust  image  size  to  judge 
resolution,”  he  explained.  And  though 
“a  PC  proponent  for  a  long  time,”  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  performance 
of  the  PC  platforms. 

He  too  criticized  what  he  said 
seemed  to  be  the  coaches’  tendency  to 
take  over  the  computer  from  partici¬ 
pants,  not  letting  them  work  out  a 
problem  to  its  conclusion  or  a  final 
product. 

He  would  prefer  that  they  stand 
back  and  coach  with  words. 

Not  sorry  he  went,  Fischer  said,  “1 
wouldn’t  have  traded  it  for  anything.” 

Lee  Romero,  a  Times  photographer 
who  spends  three  days  a  week  as  a 
Times  photo  editor  and  the  other  two 
shooting,  attended  EPW  for  the  first 
time  at  Fort  Collins  in  September.  He 
found  the  experience  rewarding. 

“You  can  get  all  your  questions  an¬ 
swered  there,”  he  said.  “1  learned  a  lot 
of  tricks.” 

Romero  was  not  pleased  that  a  page 
he  had  produced  in  color  was  redone 
by  one  of  the  coaches  in  black  and 
white,  with  one  photo  cropped  differ¬ 
ently. 

All  pages  in  the  Electronic  Times 
originally  were  produced  in  color,  but 
press  limitations  caused  some  to  be 
printed  in  black  and  white.  The  1993 
edition  of  the  Electronic  Times  was 
printed  at  the  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan. 

The  page  that  Glass  produced  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspaper  as  a  half  page 
in  black  and  white. 

Attending  as  an  observer,  Denver 
Post  director  of  photography  Steve 
Larson  found  EPW5  to  be  a  wonderful 
resource,  “a  chance  to  talk  to  people, 
swap  ideas,”  he  said. 

As  the  flow  of  images  changes  with¬ 
in  newspapers,  he  said,  systems  and 
turf  problems  concern  him  more  than 
equipment. 

From  the  Post  art  department,  Blair 
Hamil  said  vendors  were  very  good  at 
EPW5,  which  he  called  “a  pretty  ambi¬ 
tious  project.” 

Like  Fischer,  Hamil  was  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  performance  of  the  PCs  used 
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in  the  workshop. 

Speaking  of  his  experience  at  the 
workshop,  he  said,  “1  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  someone  who  wants  to  dip 
their  toes  in  electronic  journalism.” 

The  page  Hamil  edited  ran  as  a  half¬ 
page  in  black  and  white. 

John  Anderson,  a  photographer  at 
the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call,  said, 
“1  went  to  [EPW5]  to  see  as  an  editor 
sees.”  He  said  he  gained  new  respect 
for  the  computer. 

His  20  years  as  a  photographer  at 
United  Press  International  came  in 
handy  when  he  put  together  a  page  on 
the  historic  meeting  of  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  Chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  in  Washington. 

Anderson  knew  there  were  other 
photos  besides  those  being  offered  on 
the  various  budgets.  With  photo  agen¬ 
cies’  new  electronic  delivery  systems, 
he  said,  “you  can  ask  for  anything  and 
get  it  in  seconds.” 

In  the  past,  the  bureau  involved  had 
to  be  called,  the  appropriate  negatives 
found,  a  print  or  prints  made,  and  the 
images  transmitted  on  a  time-consum¬ 
ing  analog  system  using  a  rotating 
drum,  he  recalled. 

For  his  Electronic  Times  page,  An¬ 
derson  was  able  to  gather  photos  of 
West  Bank  Palestinians,  some  celebrat¬ 
ing  and  others  condemning  Arafat, 
from  Reuters  and  Agence  France- 
Presse  via  PressLink  to  supplement  an 
Associated  Press  PhotoStream  photo 
of  the  Rabin-Arafat  handshake.  With 
those  color  photos,  Anderson  was 
able  to  add  a  black-and-white  Reu- 
ters/Bettmann  file  photo  of  President 
Carter  with  the  late  Egyptian  leader 
Anwar  Sadat  and  Israel’s  then-prime 
minister  Menachem  Begin,  also  via 
PressLink,  to  recall  a  previous  Mideast 
peace  agreement. 

He  said  the  page  was  down  in  an 
hour. 

Serge  McCabe,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  at  the  Portland  Oregonian,  and 
one  of  his  photographers,  Kraig  Scat- 
tarella,  reversed  their  accustomed  roles 
at  EPW5.  McCabe  did  the  shooting 
and  Scattarella  became  the  photo  edi¬ 
tor. 

“Kraig  got  really  inspired,”  McCabe 
said.  “Now  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics.” 

It  is  very  important  that  photogra¬ 
phers  feel  comfortable  with  the  tools  of 
electronic  photojournalism,  he  added. 


(See  Workshops  on  page  23P) 
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Photo  editors 
and  ^advocate^ 
keep  on  shooting 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

AN  UNSPOKEN  FEAR  of  some  pho¬ 
tographers  who  become  photo  editors 
and  then  heads  of  their  departments 
has  to  be  that  their  shooting  days  are 
over,  perhaps  until  they  move  on  to 
another  publication. 

This  isn’t  proving  true.  Newspaper 
photo  departments  throughout  the 
country  seem  interested  in  having 
their  photographers  learn  photo  edit¬ 
ing  skills  without  giving  up  their  pho¬ 
to-taking  skills.  Taking  up  the  mouse 
needn’t  mean  laying  down  the  camera. 

Lee  Romero  edits  photos  three  days 
a  week  at  the  New  York  Times  and 
shoots  assignments  from  other  photo 
editors  on  the  other  two  days. 

Serge  McCabe,  photography  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Portland  Oregonian,  used  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Electronic  Photo  Workshop  5 
last  year  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  to  let 
one  of  his  photographers  learn  the  lat¬ 
est  wrinkles  in  photo  editing,  while 
McCabe  went  back  to  shooting. 

Rich  Addicks,  however,  is  taking 
this  role  reversal  much  further  and  in  a 


different  direction.  The  former  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  photography 
at  the  Atlanta  Constitution  is  now  its 
photo  advocate. 

He  said  too  many  good  photos  were 
passed  up  because  of  the  cumbersome 
nature  of  the  assigning  process.  The 
management  of  the  newspaper  agreed 
with  his  proposal  to  have  a  photo  ad¬ 
vocate  who  could  operate  outside  the 
newspaper’s  bureaucracy. 

This  has  taken  him  back  to  full-time 
shooting.  The  photo  department  is  run 
by  George  Edmonson,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography.  But  Addicks  still  works  out 
of  the  photo  department. 

At  the  Super  Bowl,  he  shot  his  pho¬ 
tos  from  an  overhead  front-row  seat. 
Five  of  his  photos  ran  in  the  paper  the 
next  day,  including  a  page-one  photo 
of  the  half-time  show. 

McCabe  and  Addicks  are  scheduled 
speakers  at  the  NPPA’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  June  15-19  in  Albuquerque.  Ad¬ 
dicks  will  discuss  the  role  of  a  photo 
advocate  in  the  newsroom.  McCabe 
will  look  at  the  possibility  of  a  photo 
department  also  functioning  as  a  pho¬ 
to  agency. 


Atlanta  Constitution  photo  advocate  Rich  Addicks  (left)  confers  with  photo 
assignment  editor  Richard  Fowlkes. 
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“What’s  important  here  is  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  our  group.  We  just  don’t  have 
the  time  to  play  with  connecting  stuff. 
We  use  Sydney  as  a  base,  a  switching 
system  for  the  entire  organization. 
We’ve  got  major  papers  in  every  state, 
and  every  picture  comes  through  Syd¬ 
ney.  The  Phoenix  and  the  Crosfield 
[Newsline]  are  set  up  for  newspapers, 
and  we  save  500  to  600  photos  a  day. 
With  a  Macintosh,  you  can’t  do  that; 
it’s  not  newspaper-based. 

“We  were  working  with  Reuters,  and 
they  were  very  convinced  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  solution.  We  used  it  in  Barcelona 
and  have  never  looked  back.” 

Grove  added  that  the  “great  advan¬ 
tage”  is  that  as  a  former  news  photog¬ 
rapher,  T/One’s  president,  Dave  Ten- 
enbaum,  “understands  our  problems. 
You  get  guys  going  way  out,  into  very 
remote  areas  with  their  minds  on  a 
story.” 

Once  back  in  the  newsroom,  they 
find  that  Phoenix  worked  and  “it’s  one 
less  headache.” 

He  said  the  “only  other  feasible  solu¬ 
tion”  is  the  Macintosh  but  notebooks 
and  laptops  with  scanners  and  modems 
proved  to  be  less  user-friendly. 

“You  have  to  have  people  who  are 
well-trained  to  use  them,”  Grove  said. 

Grove  is  working  with  T/One  to  set¬ 
up  an  ISDN  link  for  the  World  Games 
in  Canada  this  year,  from  which  the 
company  expects  to  supply  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  color  for  its  new  produc¬ 
tion  plant  now  being  built. 

Los  Angeles  Times  photography  di¬ 
rector  Larry  Armstrong  said  his  paper 
is  in  transition,  using  both  Phoenix 
and  Macintosh  solutions. 

“We’re  right  in  the  middle  of  relook¬ 
ing  at  remote  transmission,  and  we’re 
thinking  of  going  to  Powerbooks,”  he 
said.  The  Times  planned  on  taking  all 
Mac  equipment  to  the  Olympics  and 
recently  budgeted  a  group  of  Duo 
Docks  for  major  out-of-town  events. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  news¬ 
papers  embrace  digital  cameras  as  per¬ 
manent  solutions,  although  experi¬ 
ments  with  AP’s  new  NC2000  look 
promising.  Other  cameras  and  digital 
backs  are  either  available  or  in  devel¬ 
opment  from  Leaf  Systems  and  Nikon 
Electronic  Imaging. 

Armstrong  said,  “We  budgeted  to 
buy  a  new  Kodak  DCS,  but  it’s  not 
high  on  the  priority  list.  We  lent 
Newsday  one,  and  they’re  trying  to  use 
it  more  often  than  we  did.” 
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given  the  Preserver’s  SQL-based  data¬ 
base  platform. 

“People  are  trying  to  bludgeon  SQL 
into  submission  to  do  this  job,”  he  said. 
“They’re  trying  to  use  standard  data¬ 
bases  to  do  this,  and  that  won’t  work. 
When  we  started  this,  we  worked  with 
Apple  and  did  a  study  where  they  told 
us  the  pitfalls  of  going  SQL.” 

That,  he  said,  led  Gannett  to  Digital 
Collections. 

Echoing  Toner’s  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  database  platform,  Crow¬ 
ley  said,  “Total  Recall  has  the  right 
idea.  You  need  the  combination  of  a 
robust  inverted-text  [database]  and  a 
good  relational  database.  The  old  data¬ 
bases  won’t  work.” 

Robert  Reed  of  Kinesis  explained 
that  Total  Recall  is  not  strictly  a  news¬ 
paper  solution  and  is  being  developed 
from  a  system  that  Kinesis  has  had  for 
more  than  four  years.  The  company 
has  installed  the  product  at  seven  news 
organizations  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  is  developing  the  product’s  photo 
archival  component. 

Reed  said  the  current  version  sup¬ 
ports  text  and  images,  with  the  latter 
being  full  pages  that  cannot  support 
photo-component  retrieval.  He  said 
the  server  is  a  Unix  back  end  with 
front-end  options  that  include  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows,  Windows  NT  or  Ap¬ 
ple  Macintosh  and,  as  Crowley  said, 
utilizes  various  database  technologies. 

A  similar  philosophy  is  behind  the 
design  of  T/One’s  Merlin.  Tenenbaum 
said  that  with  Foxpro  a  single  record  is 
retrievable  from  a  25,000-item  database 
in  0.3  seconds. 

“There  are  fast  relational  databases, 
and  there  are  slow  client-server  data¬ 
bases,”  he  said,  adding  that  Merlin  pro¬ 
vides  both  fuzzy  full-text  searching  and 
more  efficient  SQL  searches  via  Foxpro 
because  both  are  necessary  to  an 
archiving  scenario. 

A  departure  from  the  norm  are  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing’s  NewsView  and  Pho- 
toView.  Developed  at  the  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Tribune  and  distributed  by 
Mead  Data  Central,  which  operates 
the  Nexis  news  databases,  the  products 
handle  text  and  pictures  simultaneous¬ 
ly  in  the  Windows  environment  only. 

“We  like  it,  but  we  have  Macs,” 
Neu/sday  library  director  Mary  Ann 
Skinner  said.  Also  serving  as  editorial 
technology  manager,  Skinner  is  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  an  integrated  solution  while 
Neu/sday  makes  do  with  a  combination 


AXS/Fetch  solution.  PhotoView  also 
displays  no  more  than  three  images  at 
a  time  in  its  browsing  function  in 
sharp  contrast  to  other  products. 

“We  do  that  .  .  .  because  in  a  typical 
network  environment,  if  the  premise  is 
that  you  want  numerous  people  with 
access  to  a  central  archive,  the  impact 
on  the  network  traffic,  having  four  to 
five  people  accessing  nine  or  12  photos 
at  the  same  time,  will  bring  the  net¬ 
work  to  a  screeching  halt,”  explained 
Glenn  Cruickshank,  information  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  the  Tribune.  He  add¬ 
ed,  “This  is  an  issue  our  competitors 
are  having  trouble  with. 

“We  operate  on  the  premise  that 
anyone  in  the  newsroom  should  have 
access  to  the  archives,  and  the  archive 
architecture  should  be  able  to  fit  onto 
the  existing  network  .  .  .  without  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  and  special  hardware 
and  with  the  ability  to  support  hun¬ 
dreds  of  simultaneous  users.” 

Crowley  said  two  images  at  a  time 
are  not  enough,  and  the  network  speed 
problem  must  be  overcome. 

Tenenbaum  said  data  protection  is 
particularly  critical  in  archiving.  In 
photo  departments,  he  remarked,  “if 
something  kicks  the  bucket,  you  make 
do.  Archiving  is  much  more  serious.  If 
you  lose  the  system  and  don’t  have 
backup  or  RAID  [redundant  arrays  of 
inexpensive  disks]  .  .  .  ,  you  can  lose  a 
lot  of  data.  If  [the  system]  is  not  archi¬ 
tected  to  regenerate  the  data,  you’re 
hosed.  It’s  like  your  library  burns  down, 
and  you  need  to  have  that  mind-set.” 
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As  the  photographer,  McCabe  got  a 
taste  of  problems  he  only  hears  about 
these  days  —  the  weather  and  a  reluc¬ 
tant  subject.  He  overcame  both,  and 
his  photos  and  Scattarella’s  editing 
turned  out  a  full-color  page  in  the 
Electronic  Times. 

Cornell  said  registration  for  EPW6 
will  be  on  a  first-come,  first-served  ba¬ 
sis,  with  only  90  places  open  —  30 
each  for  photographers,  photo  editors 
and  observers.  Last  year,  he  said,  20  or 
30  people  were  turned  away. 

Eighty  computers  will  be  available 
and  a  dozen  coaches  will  help  with 
photo  editing,  writing,  designing  and 
imaging,  he  added. 

The  editor  of  the  1994  Electronic 
Times  will  be  Bakersfield  Californian 
managing  editor  Mike  Jenner,  who  also 
edited  the  1993  edition.  In  it,  he  wrote: 

“The  Electronic  Times  is  a  tool  used 
to  teach  practical  skills.  In  the  process 
of  organizing  and  producing  this  paper, 
however,  the  pressing  questions  facing 
newspaper  publishing  are  confronted: 

“How  to  manage  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy,  how  to  redefine  the  work  flow,  how 
to  reinvent  the  newsroom  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  department,  and  how  to  break 
down  the  traditional  barriers  being 
made  irrelevant  by  the  new  technology.” 

EPWS  had  98  participants  and  a 
staff  of  22.  Cornell  said  participants 
will  be  fewer  in  1994  and  the  number 
of  coaches  increase  by  three.  lE^P 
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Atlanta  Constitution  photography  director  Qeorge  Edmonson  watches  lab  and 
technology  manager  Minla  Shields  electronically  process  Super  Bowl  photos. 


Hometown 
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the  Constitution’s  bicycle  messenger. 
Photographers  dropped  their  exposed 
film  into  envelopes  with  their  names 
and  a  notation  on  the  play  or  plays 
covered,  and  these  were  picked  up  pe¬ 
riodically  by  the  runners. 

From  his  seat  right  after  shooting, 
the  AP’s  photographer  with  the  digital 
News  Camera  2000  transmitted  photos 
using  AP’s  new  PhotoLynx  Pro. 

Game  day  was  a  long  one  for  the 
photographers,  especially  Constitution 
staffers,  who  gathered  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  at  11  a.m.  for  a  briefing.  Fowlkes 
left  little  to  chance.  He  even  provided 
photographers  with  a  2 '/2-page  comput¬ 
er-generated  memo  that  assigned  field 
and  stadium  positions  and  outlined 
film  shipping  tactics.  Excerpts  follow: 

“If  the  Cowboys  win,  William  & 
David  will  be  on  them  with  wide  glass, 
W.A.  and  John  with  long  glass,  joey 
will  cover  the  Bills  bench  and  Mahan 
&  Renee  can  free-lance.  Overhead  po¬ 
sitions  should  use  their  best  judgment 

“Don’t  feel  you  are  locked  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  coverage  to  the  point  that  [you] 
pass  a  good  picture,  but  don’t  leave 
your  basic  assignment  uncovered. 

“Five  minutes  after  end  of  game,  all 
photographers  on  the  field  should 
meet  Doug  at  the  goal  post  nearest  the 
NBC  booth  to  ship  film  .... 

“The  quarterback! s)  may  well  be  a 
major  part  of  the  story  and  we  should 
be  careful  to  watch  for  their  reaction 
aftet  big  plays,  long  passes,  etc.,  as  they 
turn  back  to  their  bench.  Shoot  the 
coaches,  the  head  to  head  on  the  line, 
etc.,  but  don’t  shoot  just  to  shoot, 
make  it  count.  Remember  to  shoot  the 
scoreboard  at  the  end  of  the  game. 
Shoot  scoreboards  after  plays  and  be 
sure  to  get  players’  numbers  on  the 
film.  Try  to  make  editing  easier.  Fea¬ 
ture  shots  should  be  well  IDed  where 
possible  .... 

“Clearly  mark  in  a  BIG  WAY  any¬ 
thing  you  think  is  really  good  or  im¬ 
portant  ....’’ 

The  game  had  barely  started  when 
the  first  of  three  open  pages  in  the 
Constitution  was  scheduled  to  close  at 
6:30  p.m.  The  final  deadline  for  the 
first  edition  was  9:30  p.m. 

This  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  final 
edition,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  film  to 
process  and  edit.  They  stopped  count¬ 
ing  at  300  rolls. 

The  Buffalo  News  easily  made  its 
11:20  p.m.  deadline  for  its  only  morn¬ 


ing  edition,  transmitting  30  photos, 
said  Joe  Gibbs,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor/photography.  The  newspaper  used 
a  total  of  25  Super  Bowl  photos,  with 
color  on  page  one,  the  first  sports  page 
and  one  photo  page. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  published 
a  20-page  Super  Bowl  section  with  col¬ 
or  photos  on  front  and  back  pages  as 
well  as  two  page-one  photos  that  took 
up  half  the  page. 

A  photo  (see  p.  12P)  from  the  AP’s 
digital  camera  of  the  Cowboys’  Emmitt 
Smith  en  route  to  the  15-yard  touch¬ 
down  that  turned  the  tide  in  the  third 
quarter  made  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times’  fitst  edition  in  black 
and  white  and  front  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  Sports  Extra  in  color. 

This  photo,  by  Bob  Galbraith,  and 
the  final  score  was  the  only  game  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Times , 
where  the  sports  section  closes  at  9 
p.m.  There  was  a  lift  on  the  end  of  the 
first  edition  for  a  Barton  Silverman 
photo  and  a  game  story  on  the  front 
page  of  Sports  Monday. 

Football  fans  flying  back  from  At¬ 
lanta  the  day  aftet  the  Super  Bowl 
could  buy  at  the  airport  a  locally  print¬ 
ed  Times  national  edition  with  a  Vic 
DeLucia  photo  and  a  game  story  on 
page  one  and  two  Silverman  photos 
inside,  including  one  of  the  best 
postgame  shots  —  a  smiling  Cowboys 
coach  Jimmy  Johnson  after  he  was 
doused  in  the  traditional  ritual. 

New  York  City  residents  saw  even 
more  photos  in  the  last  two  editions  of 
the  Times . 

Cecilia  Bohan,  who  edited  and 


transmitted  Silverman  and  DeLucia’s 
photos  from  the  Allsport  Photography 
USA  Inc.  trailer  in  Atlanta,  said  she 
sent  38  game  photos  and  19  pregame 
photos,  including  some  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  outside  the  stadium  to  protest 
the  flying  of  the  Georgia  flag,  which 
includes  the  Stars  and  Bars,  the  Con¬ 
federate  flag. 

Brian  Horton,  senior  photo  editor 
for  sports,  said  the  AP  processed  800 
rolls  of  film  on  game  day,  of  which  350 
to  400  were  from  its  photographers. 
The  rest  were  for  client  newspapers 
that  sent  their  photographers. 

Larry  Rubenstein,  assistant  picture 
editor  at  Reuters  America,  said  his  staff 
processed  300  rolls,  including  those  of 
the  Times.  The  expected  late  glut  of 
film  never  materialized,  he  said,  but 
the  Times  made  its  deadlines  with  its 
photos. 

Pancho  Bernasconi  of  AFP  said  the 
agency’s  European  clients  couldn’t  use 
any  photos  until  Tuesday  because  of 
the  time  difference,  but  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune  used  an  AFP 
photo  on  page  one.  He  said  his  crew 
shot  and  processed  74  rolls  of  film. 

USA  Today  also  staffed  the  Super 
Bowl  and  produced  a  six-page  section 
about  the  game  and  a  page-one  photo 
and  story.  The  page-one  photo  by 
staffer  Anne  Ryan  is  uncannily  similar 
to  the  AP  digital  camera  photo,  except 
for  its  slightly  different  angle  and  the 
extra  detail  in  Smith’s  face. 

The  Gannett  national  daily,  printed 
in  plants  throughout  the  country,  had 
five  photographers  shooting  and  three 
people  editing. 
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Thomas  Kean  asked  him,  “What  is  it 
with  the  small  camera?” 

“Small  job,  small  camera,”  DiGiaco- 
mo  replied. 

When  he’s  not  using  the  little  cam¬ 
era,  DiGiacomo  shoots  with  a  Nikon 
N90  and  35-70  and  70-210  F2.8  zooms. 

He  said  the  newest  version  of  his 
camera  has  a  built-in  flash,  but  the 
price  also  is  much  higher  than  the 
$300  he  paid  for  his. 

Longtime  Popular  Photography  edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Schwalberg  once  told  me  his 
camera  of  choice  was  the  Konica 
Hexar,  and  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  brief¬ 
case  to  show  me  as  we  walked  along 
Broadway  in  New  York  City.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  much  about  it,  except  that  it 
had  a  fast  lens  (F  2),  aperture  control 
and  autofocus.  And  I’ve  noticed  that 
it’s  still  being  sold. 

On  the  SLR  front,  there  are  no  new 
cameras  to  challenge  Canon’s  EOS-1 
and  Nikon’s  F4  and  N90.  Many  still 
prefer  the  F4  or  newer  F4S  model  to 
the  N90  because  of  the  removable 
pentaprism  that  allows  those  worm’s 
eye  views  that  can  he  so  effective  but 
no  amateur-oriented  special  exposure 
programs. 

The  competition  between  Nikon 
and  Canon  for  dominance  among 
newspaper  photo  departments  is  heat¬ 
ing  up,  with  Canon  gaining  adherents 
in  a  territory  that  once  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  Nikon’s.  Nikon  pool  equipment 
in  most  newspaper  photo  departments 
is  getting  old,  and  many  are  switching 
to  monthly  equipment  allowances  for 
photographers  instead  of  buying  equip¬ 
ment. 

So  when  a  photo  department  buys 
new  pool  equipment,  it  is  more  likely 
to  fit  the  system  that  most  of  its  pho¬ 
tographers  have  bought  for  themselves 
than  the  system  it  used  in  the  past. 
There  always  will  be  photographers 
who  prefer  a  different  system  than  the 
one  most  others  in  a  photo  department 
are  using. 

Even  with  Nikon  as  the  dominant 
camera  system,  there  always  were  a  few 
Canon  and  Leica  users,  who  persuaded 
the  company  to  buy  them  cameras  of 
their  choice  or  at  least  to  cover  repairs 
and  maintenance. 

Canon  has  scored  some  big  coups 
lately,  starting  with  USA  Today,  which 
abandoned  Nikon  when  it  re-equipped 
photographers  with  new  EOS  cameras 
and  lenses.  The  New  York  Times  also 
has  switched  from  N  ikon  to  Canon,  al¬ 


though  those  who  wished  to  stayed 
with  Nikon. 

Dave  Frank,  assistant  picture  editor 
at  the  Times,  called  it  a  “staff  decision.” 

He  estimated  that  80%  to  85%  of 
the  Times  photographers  now  use  EOS 
cameras  and  lenses. 

“Nobody  has  come  to  me  and  asked 
to  go  back  to  Nikon,”  he  said,  despite  a 
higher-than-expected  incidence  of  re¬ 
pairs. 

Dave  Metz,  national  manager  at 
Canon’s  Professional  Markets  Division, 
said  heavy  use  caused  problems  with 
the  Times  cameras’  shutters.  A  fix  was 
being  worked  on  in  japan,  he  said. 

One  thing  that  held  back  Canon  in 
the  newspaper  market  was  a  lack  of 
fast  zoom  lenses  in  the  short  to  medi¬ 
um  ranges  that  news  photographers 
use  most.  This  has  been  corrected. 
And  the  autofocus  system  keeps  im¬ 
proving,  as  shown  by  the  manual  over¬ 
ride  on  the  new  28-70  zoom. 

Traditionalists  may  stay  loyal  to 
Nikon  because  even  its  new  autofocus 
lenses  still  work  on  older  Nikon  bod¬ 
ies,  including  the  mechanical  FM2 
with  its  l/250th-of-a-second  flash  sync, 
and  manual-focus  Nikon  lenses  still 
work  on  new  autofocus  bodies. 

Canon  years  ago  abandoned  any 
pretense  of  compatibility  between  the 
EOS  autofocus  system  and  the  old  FD 
lens  system  of  the  F-90  and  F-1  cam¬ 
eras. 

The  one  Canon  advantage  cited  by 
photographers  who  switched  from 
Nikon  is  a  faster  autofocus  system. 
This  is  especially  evident  among  sports 
photographers.  Those  1  talked  to  who 
still  use  N ikons  don’t  use  autofocus. 

Eileen  Blass,  a  USA  Today  photog¬ 
rapher  who  shoots  sports,  said  she  uses 
the  autofocus  on  her  EOS-1  to  get  her 
on  the  play  in  football,  then  follow-fo¬ 
cuses,  always  in  manual-exposure 
mode. 

The  EOS  A2  she  was  issued  along 
with  the  EOS-1  she  only  uses  as  an 
“end-zone  camera  with  a  short  lens” 
when  covering  football.  “It’s  very  light 
and  doesn’t  weigh  on  your  neck.  1  very 
rarely  use  it,”  she  said. 

Most  of  the  still  photography  at  Su¬ 
per  Bowl  XXVIII  was  done  with  long 
lenses,  400mm  and  600mm.  Of  those, 
white  Canon  lenses  outnumbered 
black  Nikon  ones  —  but  Nikon  users 
took  many  of  the  published  photos. 

Whatever  camera  system  you  have, 
if  something  in  another  system  works, 
the  manufacturer  of  your  system  will 
add  it  sooner  or  later.  N  ikon  has  added 
an  autofocus  motor  to  its  600mm  lens 


following  Canon’s  success  with  motors 
in  its  autofocus  lenses.  And  Canon 
now  has  a  grip  for  the  EOS-1  that  re¬ 
places  the  six-volt  lithium  battery  with 
eight  AA  alkaline  batteries.  Nikon  has 
been  using  AA  alkalines  all  along  in 
the  F4s,  N8008s  and  N90s. 

Neither  manufacturer,  however,  en¬ 
dorses  Eveready’s  new  lithium  AAs, 
which  last  longer  than  alkalines  and 
reportedly  function  better  in  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  weather.  Their  reluctance  can 
be  traced  to  lithium  cells’  tendency  to 
exceed  the  1.5  volts  for  which  camera 
systems  are  designed. 

Eveready  said  it  has  tamed  that  ten¬ 
dency,  except  for  a  slight  spike  at  the 
beginning  (open  circuit  voltage  of  1.8 
volts  as  opposed  to  1.6  for  alkaline 
AAs),  and  no  damage  to  a  camera 
from  this  has  been  reported.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  so  confident  that  the  L91  bat¬ 
tery  won’t  damage  a  camera  that  it 
guarantees  to  repair  or  replace  any 
camera  damaged  by  its  batteries. 

The  batteries  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  about  a  year,  sold  through  mass- 
market  retailers  such  as  Kmart  at  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  prices  than  alkaline 
AAs.  My  experience  with  these  batter¬ 
ies  has  been  very  good  in  both  Canon 
and  Nikon  cameras  and  flash  units. 
They  seem  to  last  forever,  certainly 
much  longer  than  the  alkalines  they 
replace,  but  I’m  told  the  drop  in  volt¬ 
age  is  precipitous  at  the  end,  so  you 
still  need  to  carry  spares. 

On  the  film  front,  the  latest  buzz  is 
about  the  new  Fuji  800  color  negative 
film,  but  Super  Bowl  photographers 
were  using  Fuji  and  Kodak  1600  films 
because  of  the  low  light  levels. 

New  Nikon,  Leicas 

IN  MAY,  NIKON  ships  its  “easiest-to- 
use”  SLR  camera.  Powered  by  a  6V 
lithium  cell,  the  N50  has  single-  and 
continuous-servo  autofocus,  simple  and 
advanced  auto-exposure,  manual  expo¬ 
sure  (center- weighted  metering  avail¬ 
able),  shutter  priority,  aperture  priority 
and  built-in  automatic  flash  using  3D 
matrix  balanced  fill-flash. 

Leica’s  new  R7  (auto-exposure,  pro¬ 
gram  modes,  expanded  TTL  flash  me¬ 
tering,  DX  coding,  electronic  shutter 
control,  mirror  lockup,  bright  view¬ 
finder  with  LED  display  and  built-in 
eyepiece  diopter  correction)  and  sim¬ 
pler  R6.2  (without  programs)  are  of¬ 
fered  through  June  with  immediate 
$599  rebates  upon  trade-in  of  a  R3,  R4, 
R4S  or  R4SP  camera  in  any  condition. 
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This  year,  these  included  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  newspapers  in 
Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas,  Abitante 
recalled. 

He  estimated  the  NFL  staff  at  the 
Super  Bowl  at  150,  most  of  them  bor¬ 
rowed  from  various  NFL  teams. 
Among  them  were  two  dozen  public 
relations  people. 

Dave  Cross,  official  photographer  of 
the  Miami  Dolphins,  arranged  for  the 
trailers  used  by  the  visiting  newspapers 
and  photo  agencies  to  process  and 
transmit  their  photos. 

Photographers  weren’t  happy  with 
the  low  light  levels  in  the  Georgia 
Dome,  but  Abitante  said  there  was  “al¬ 
ways  grumbling  about  the  lighting.” 

This  year,  he  said,  a  lighting  coach 
was  brought  in  two  weeks  before  the 
game.  When  hot  spots  and  cool  spots 
were  detected  on  the  field,  stadium 
staff  spent  two  days  making  adjust¬ 
ments  to  achieve  an  even  distribution 
of  light. 

Only  a  few  of  those  who  would  cov¬ 
er  the  Super  Bowl  were  in  Atlanta  the 
Monday  before  the  game. 

But  by  Friday,  the  city  was  filled 
with  Super  Bowl  fever,  and  fans,  com¬ 
mon  folk  and  celebrities  alike  were  the 
big  story. 

Team  practices  were  closed  to  all  ex¬ 
cept  pool  photographers  drawn  from 
the  wire  services,  so  the  other  photog¬ 
raphers  concentrated  on  the  fans  and 
those  players  and  coaches  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  press  conferences  and  other 
sites. 

“We  handle  a  full  week  of  events,” 
Abitante  said. 

The  NFL  not  only  kept  the  press  oc¬ 
cupied  but  also  brought  along  a  crowd- 
pleaser  so  popular  that  people  waited 
in  block-long  lines  after  buying  tickets 
at  $12  for  adults  and  $6  for  children  to 
the  NFL  Experience,  a  sort  of  do-it- 
yourself  theme  park. 

The  Official  Media  Guide  &  Host 
Book  provided  by  the  Atlanta  Host 
Committee  describes  it:  “Covering 
500,000  square  feet  of  the  Georgia 
World  Congress  Center,  the  NFL  Ex¬ 
perience  is  an  extravaganza  of  exhibits, 
interactive  games,  colorful  heroes  and 
rich  history.” 

The  media  guide  also  said  American 
Express  and  Coca-Cola  presented  the 
NEL  Experience  and  all  proceeds  were 
being  donated  to  an  Atlanta  youth 
program. 

Abitante  said  this  was  the  third  or 


fourth  year  of  the  NFL  Experience. 

NFL  Properties  also  brought  75  play¬ 
ers  to  Atlanta  for  personal  appear¬ 
ances. 

The  job  the  NFL  staff  does  for  the 
Super  Bowl  has  to  be  experienced  to 
be  appreciated,  starting  with  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  in  a  city  where  rooms 
were  as  scarce  as  tickets. 

For  a  $125  nonrefundable  deposit, 
the  NFL  guaranteed  credential  holders 
a  room  in  a  downtown  hotel,  if  they 
agreed  to  pay  for  a  four-night  stay. 

My  assigned  hotel  was  an  easy  walk 
to  the  Georgia  Dome  in  one  direction 
and  the  NFL  headquarters  hotel  in  the 
other. 

Shuttle  buses  made  regular  rounds 
of  the  media  hotels. 

Press  and  photo  credentials  had  to 
be  picked  up  at  NFL  headquarters  in 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta,  where 
three  lower  levels  were  dedicated  to 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  press,  NFL 
officials  and  visiting  dignitaries. 

Inevitable  snags  that  developed  were 
ironed  out  in  office  suites  high  up  in 
the  hotel. 

Access  was  so  limited  that  passes 
were  needed  for  the  express  elevator 
and  to  walk  up  the  last  flight  of  stairs. 
There  you  might  meet  the  pleasant  but 
harried  Abitante. 

In  his  New  York  office  days  after  the 
game,  he  recalled  his  Atlanta  work¬ 
days  that  started  at  7  a.m.  and  ended  at 
11  p.m. 

Photographers  were  mostly  on  their 
own  in  the  days  before  the  Super  Bowl, 
working  out  of  10  trailers  hooked  up  to 
water,  electric  and  phone  lines  in  a 
parking  lot  across  the  street  from  the 
Georgia  Dome. 

Canon  and  Kodak,  however,  provid¬ 
ed  a  couple  of  occasions  for  them  to 
get  together. 

Canon  hosted  a  Friday  night  buffet 
supper,  and  Kodak  played  host  at  a 
brunch  the  day  before  the  game. 

Canon,  as  the  official  camera  of  the 
Super  Bowl,  also  provided  service  and 
loans  to  photographers  during  the 
game  from  a  room  at  the  Georgia 
Dome. 

For  those  who  didn’t  rent  cars  in  At¬ 
lanta  or  drive  there,  the  NFL  provided 
another  service.  Photographers  could 
borrow  one  of  the  Buick  Regal  sedans 
that  were  lent  to  the  NFL  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  use  as  official  cars.  Most 
were  assigned  to  NFL  officials  for  the 
whole  week,  but  a  few  were  available  to 
the  press  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis. 

Picked  up  and  returned  to  the  head¬ 


quarters  hotel,  cars  could  be  kept  for 
eight  hours. 

With  a  little  persistence  and  some 
luck,  1  was  able  to  borrow  one  the 
night  before  the  game  to  check  on  At¬ 
lanta’s  overhyped  “illuminated  skyline” 
from  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  to 
find  some  suburban  spots  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Atlanta  Press  Club  in  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Choice,  A  Journalist-To-Jour- 
nalist  Guide  to  the  Best  of  Atlanta’s 
Good  Times. 

The  NFL’s  organizing  skills  were  es¬ 
pecially  visible  on  game  day,  when  it 
had  to  manage  the  movement  of  the 
media  during  and  after  the  game 
among  the  more  than  70,000  fans  fill¬ 
ing  the  stadium. 

NFL  rules  weren’t  always  popular, 
but  they  were  laid  out  early  enough  for 
newspapers  and  photo  agencies  to  plan 
their  coverage. 

Color-coded  credentials  specified 
where  a  photographer  could  work; 
those  assigned  field  positions  wore  yel¬ 
low  plastic  vests;  messengers  who  ran 
film  to  the  trailers  for  processing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  transmission  wore  red  vests. 
There  also  were  special  credentials  for 
locker  room  and  postgame  interview 
photography. 

An  interesting  feature  of  both  press 
credentials  and  tickets  was  a  detach¬ 
able  section  with  a  hologram  designed 
to  foil  counterfeiters. 

Once  the  bottom  section  was  taken 
upon  entry  to  the  stadium,  ticket  hold¬ 
ers  could  no  longer  re-enter.  Only  mes¬ 
sengers  were  allowed  in  and  out. 

NC2000 

Continued  from  page  14P 

Even  though  the  AP  said  only  its 
photojournalists  had  worked  with  the 
NC2000  before  its  introduction  last 
month,  E&P  asked  Kodak  Profession¬ 
al  Imaging  spokesman  Joseph  Runde 
what’s  next  in  the  product  pipeline. 

Apparently  everything  and  nothing. 
Kodak  is  working  with  a  six-megapixel 
CCD  sensor  approximately  the  size  of 
a  35mm  frame. 

The  small,  high-resolution  sensor  is 
already  available  as  an  electronic  com¬ 
ponent,  but  regarding  its  use  in  a  next- 
generation  digital  camera,  Runde  cau¬ 
tioned,  “We’re  not  even  in  prototype 
stage  yet.” 

That  should  give  newspapers  time  to 
save  for  the  day  that  an  electronic 
camera  may  rival  the  quality  of  film. 
The  chip  alone  costs  about  $27,000, 
Runde  said. 
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Race  car  drivers  aren’t  the 
only  ones  who  achieve 
great  impact  at  high  speeds. 


Shot  on  Fujkolor  Super  G  400  by  Antonio  Scorza  /  AFP  Photo. 


In  fact,  stunning  impact  is  a  specialty  of  Fuji  Professional  film 
products.  Fujicolor  Super  G  100,  200,  and  400  films  deliver  exceptional 
crispness  and  vivid  pure  colors.  Super  G  200  and  400  feature  improved 
grain  quality,  sharpness  and  color  reproduction.  For  black  and  white 
shots  with  maximum  detail,  Fuji  offers  Neopan  400  and  1600. 
Fujichrome  Velvia  delivers  exceptional  ultra-fine  grain,  brilliant  color 
reproduction,  sharpness  and  neutral  grey  tones.  It  can  be  processed 
wherever  E-6  processing  is  done.  Of  course,  all  these  films  are 
compatible  with  image  scanning  technology  and  are  available  in 
convenient  20-roll  Pro  Packs.  All  of  which  means  that  terrific  impact  can 
be  achieved  by  using  the  right  vehicle  — Fuji  Professional  film  products. 

For  more  information  on  all  Fuji  Professional  film 
products,  call  1-800-659-3854,  extension  2571. 

FUJI.  A  new  way  of  seeing  things. 
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About  Awards 


Republic  Of  China  Award.  Kuldip  Rampal,  a  mass 
communication  professor  at  Central  Missouri  State 
University,  Warrensburg,  has  received  the  International 
Communication  Award,  presented  by  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Taiwan’s  Government  Information  Office  said  the 
award  is  intended  to  recognize  journalists  and  academics 
who  have  provided  accurate  and  balanced  coverage  of  ma¬ 
jor  developments  in  the  Republic  of  China. 

Automotiva  Coverage  Honors.  Greg  Gardner  and 
David  Everett  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  were  presented  top 
newspaper  reporting  honors  in  the  International  Wheel 
Awards  competition  at  the  recent  North  American  Inter¬ 
national  Auto  Show  in  Detroit. 

The  awards  recognize  coverage  of  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry.  They  are  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Press  Club  Foun¬ 
dation. 

ForosI  History  Socioly  Award.  Nelson  Lawry,  a  sci¬ 
ence  writer  in  Rollinsford,  N.H.,  whose  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Netu  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  has  won 
the  Forest  History  Society’s  John  M.  Collier  Award  for 
forest  history  journalism. 

The  prize  is  named  for  a  former  New  Orleans  journal¬ 
ist  and  FHS  board  member. 

Football  Writors  Contost.  The  Professional  Football 
Writers  of  America  has  announced  the  winners  of  its  an¬ 
nual  writing  competition. 

Top  honors  went  to  Frank  Litsky,  New  York  Times;  Bob 
McGinn,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Stan  Hochman,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News;  and  Bob  Glauber,  Newsday. 

Minority  Modia  Exocutivos  Awards.  The  National 
Association  of  Minority  Media  Executives  has  named 
Frank  Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times,  as  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Distinguished  Diversity  Award  for  Lifetime 
Achievement. 

Syndicated  columnist  Carl  Rowan  has  been  awarded  the 
Robert  Maynard  Legend  Trophy. 

National  Pross  Club  Awards.  The  National  Press 
Club’s  sixth  annual  Freedom  of  the  Press  Awards  went  to 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  and  to  Kalala-Mbenga  Kalao. 

The  Star  Tribune  was  selected  for  the  domestic  award  in 
recognition  of  stories  titled  “Money  vs.  Mission,”  which  ex¬ 
amined  whether  gifts  and  other  special  sources  of  money 
were  improperly  influencing  the  mission  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Kalao,  who  writes  a  weekly  column  in  La  Tempete  de 
Tripiques,  Zaire,  was  selected  for  the  international  award  for 
a  series  of  articles  that  led  to  his  arrest  and  detention  by  the 
government  for  27  days. 

National  Press  Foundation  Honors.  The  National 
Press  Foundation  recently  honored  its  1994  award  winners 
during  a  Washington  banquet. 

The  George  Beveridge  Editor  of  the  Year  Award  went  to 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/1/94 

2/22/94 

3/2/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

52.125 

52.25 

39.25 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

683.00 

683.00 

490.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.875 

28.375 

22.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

40.125 

39.625 

30.25 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

17.50 

18.25 

15.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54.375 

55.25 

49.875 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

20.375 

20.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.75 

56.75 

57.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

37.00 

35.875 

29.875 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.75 

23.875 

21.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

25.25 

27.00 

20.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

30.50 

32.25 

33.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.00 

27.625 

28.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ' 

19.75 

19.75 

19.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

35.25 

36.25 

36.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.375 

28.875 

26.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.25 

34.125 

32.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

58.125 

56.375 

51.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

242.50 

252.00 

235.75 

*  Initial  Public  Offering  -  11/3/93  at  $16.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/1/94 

2/22/94 

3/2/93 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

16.125 

16.875 

11.75 

HoIIinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.625 

14.125 

10.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.125 

19.25 

18.00 

Reuters  (c) 

88.75 

91.25 

60.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.875 

17.375 

14.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

16.75 

14.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.875 

14.875 

13.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

25.125 

25.50 

23.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.74 

7.05 

3.82 

News  Corp.  Ltd.(c) 

56.75 

59.125 

42.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

1  Prepared  for  E^P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

Geneva  Overholser  of  the  Des  Moines  Register;  Distin¬ 
guished  Contributions  to  Journalism  Awards  were  present¬ 
ed  to  Elliot  Jaspin,  system  editor  at  Cox  Newspapers’  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  and  Philip  Meyer,  professor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  a  Special  Citation  was 
presented  to  Godfrey  Sperling  Jr.  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor’s  Washington  bureau  in  recognition  of  his  famous 
breakfast  gatherings  for  journalists  and  newsmakers  during 
the  past  27  years;  the  Clifford  K.  and  James  T.  Berryman 
Award  for  Editorial  Cartooning  was  awarded  to  Chip  Bok  of 
the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal;  and  the  Sol  Taishoff 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Broadcast  Journalism  went  to  Bar¬ 
bara  Walters  of  ABC  News. 
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Advertismg/Promotion 

Ad  shocks 
its  way  into 
the  spotlight 

Washington  Post  accepts ,  Los  Angeles  Times 
rejects  Benetton  ad  featuring  blood'Soaked 
uniform  of  dead  Bosnian  Croat  soldier 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AFTER  LAUNCHING  provocative  ad 
campaigns  that  have  featured  a  collage 
of  sex  organs,  a  boatload  of  refugees 
and  a  man  dying  of  AIDS,  Benetton 
once  again  has  shocked  its  way  into 
the  spotlight  with  its  latest  advertising 
campaign,  which  features  the  blood- 
soaked  and  bullet-pierced  uniform  of  a 
dead  Bosnian  Croat  soldier. 

The  ad,  part  of  a  $15  million  inter¬ 
national  campaign,  ran  in  the  Feb.  17 


issue  of  the  Washington  Post  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Times  believed  the  ad’s  content 
was  “excessively  violent  and  not  appro¬ 
priate,”  said  Laura  Morgan,  a  Times 
spokeswoman. 

Marc  Rosenberg,  sales  manager,  cor¬ 
porate/public  policy  at  the  Post,  said, 
“This  particular  ad,  frankly,  didn’t  set 
off  any  alarms  here  at  the  Post.  In  the 
Washington  market,  it’s  not  unusual 
for  corporate  advertisers  to  present  an 
ad  with  some  kind  of  message.” 


Included  in  the  ad  is  a  message  in 
Serbo-Croatian  written  by  the  soldier’s 
father. 

It  says,  “I,  Gojko  Gargo,  father  of 
the  deceased  Marinko  Gargo,  born  in 
1963  at  Blizanci  in  the  province  of 
Citluk,  would  like  that  my  son’s  name 
and  all  that  remains  of  him  be  used  in 
the  name  of  peace  and  against  war.” 

Internationally,  several  French 
newspapers  rejected  the  ad  and  the 
Vatican  newspaper,  L’Osservatore  Ro¬ 
mano,  condemned  the  ad  as  “advertis¬ 
ing  terrorism,”  blasting  it  as  “a  horren¬ 
dous  poster  that  has  managed  to  make 
a  mockery  even  of  death.” 

Peter  Fressola,  Benetton’s  North 
American  spokesman,  downplayed 
criticism  that  charges  Benetton  with 
exploiting  suffering  to  sell  sweaters. 

“It’s  the  old  situation  of  shooting  the 
messenger  ....  If  we  were  to  show  yet 
another  bimbo  showing  our  clothes, 
nobody  would  bat  an  eye.  That  doesn’t 
seem  to  ruffle  anybody’s  feathers  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  we  have  an  epidem¬ 
ic  of  bulimia  in  younger  women  .  .  . 
due  to  the  kind  of  advertising  that  has 
gone  on  for  generations.” 

The  intent  of  the  ad,  Fressola  said,  is 
to  “further  the  discussion  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  Bosnian  conflict  .  .  .  while 
creating  brand  awareness  at  the  same 
time.” 

Benetton  also  hopes  the  ad  will  act 
as  a  catalyst  to  counter  the  “banality” 
of  the  media,  Fressola  added. 

“People  sit  in  their  living  rooms  as 
information  passively  bathes  them,”  he 
said.  “They  barely  see  it  after  a  while. 
What  we  have  done  is  create  an  image 
that  puts  [the  Bosnian  conflict]  in  an 
abstraction  and  couches  it  in  symbol¬ 
ism  ...  it  engenders  a  kind  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  involvement  in  this  issue  that 
no  longer  happens  through  this  con¬ 
stant  bombardment  by  the  media.” 

Boston  Herald  offers 
used-car  listings 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  service  that  gives  consumers 
access  to  thousands  of  used-car  listings 
from  a  push-button  phone. 

The  service,  CAR  FIND,  went  on 
line  Jan.  31  and  provides  used-car  list¬ 
ings  from  private  parties  and  area  car 
dealers. 
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The  controversial  ad 
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Satellites 

Continued  from  page  14 

lite  companies  made  their  cases  for 
commercial  remote  sensing. 

D.  James  Baker,  undersecretary  for 
oceans  and  atmosphere  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce’s  National  Ocean¬ 
ic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
explained  that  under  the  1992  Land 
Remote  Sensing  Act,  “potential  li¬ 
censees  [or  operation  of  remote-sens¬ 
ing  systems  by  U.S.  companies]  must 
demonstrate  to  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  satisfaction  that  they  will  operate 
their  system  in  a  manner  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  national  security  and  ob¬ 
serves  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

“Further,”  he  said,  “they  must  make 
unenhanced  data  from  their  system 
available  to  the  government  of  a 
sensed  state  and  to  the  National  Satel¬ 
lite  Land  Remote  Sensing  Archives. 
And  they  are  required  to  notify  us  of 
any  agreements  they  intend  to  enter 
with  foreign  nations  or  entities.” 

U.S.  companies  currently  dominate 
the  field,  which  is  projected  to  grow  to 
$15  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Baker  said. 

However,  a  number  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies,  over  which  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  control,  also  have  entered 
the  market. 

Such  proliferation  means  not  only 
concern  about  market  share  but  also 
national  security  and  worldwide  politi¬ 
cal  stability. 

The  Defense  Department,  however, 
noting  that  a  stable  economy  also  is 
important  to  national  security,  sup¬ 
ports,  “with  the  inclusion  of  some  es¬ 
sential  conditions  in  the  licenses,  the 
issuance  of  operating  licenses  under 
the  Land  Remote  Sensing  Policy  Act  of 
1992  and  export  licenses  coming  under 
the  U.S.  Munitions  List  regime,”  Keith 
Hall,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense/intelligence,  said  at  the  hearing. 

In  addition  to  his  other  concerns, 
CIA  director  R.  James  Woolsey  noted 
that  “controls  on  the  dissemination  of 
commercial  remote-sensing  data  — 
once  the  data  are  collected  —  are  dif¬ 
ficult  if  not  impossible  to  implement. 

“Our  recommended  approach  is  to 
minimize  this  problem  and  ensure  pro¬ 
tection  of  critical  national  security  in¬ 
terests  by  measures  that  would  prevent 
the  collection  of  sensitive  data  in  the 
first  place  in  certain  cases,”  Woolsey 
testified. 

Although  he  did  not  testify  at  the 
hearing,  Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 


tors  Association  president  David 
Bartlett  submitted  written  comments 
to  the  committees. 

Referring  to  an  administration  pro¬ 
posal  to  regulate  satellite  images  during 
a  national  security  emergency  through 
a  form  of  “shutter  control”  that  could 
stop  the  images,  Bartlett  said  that 
could  amount  to  prior  restraint. 

“RTNDA  is  concerned  that  the  in¬ 
teragency  discussions  in  progress  could 
lead  to  a  form  of  censorship  of  earth 
pictures  that  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  substantive  and  procedural 
standards  of  the  First  Amendment,”  he 
wrote. 

“Considering  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  own  the  remote-sensing 
satellite,  outer  space  or  the  earth,  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  imaging  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  process  would  likely  be  viewed 
by  the  courts  as  a  presumptively  invalid 
prior  restraint  on  those  wishing  to 
publish  this  material.” 

Bartlett  pointed  out  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  “bears  a  heavy  burden”  of 
proving  “clear  and  present  danger”  or  a 
“serious  and  imminent  threat”  to  justi¬ 
fy  any  prior  restraint. 

Dow  Jones,  Hubbard 
ink  broadcast  deal 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  Inc.  has  acquired 
a  minority  stake  in  and  will  provide 
programming  to  Hubbard  Broadcasting 
Inc.  for  Hubbard’s  new  satellite  broad¬ 
casting  service. 

Except  to  say  it  was  a  “multimillion- 
dollar  investment,”  Dow  Jones  did  not 
disclose  what  it  paid  or  how  much  it  is 
getting  of  Hubbard. 

The  service,  U.S.  Satellite  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  wants  to  deliver  150 
channels  of  entertainment  and  infor¬ 
mation  through  18-inch  dishes  and  spe¬ 
cial  receivers.  Plans  call  for  direct  digi¬ 
tal  broadcasting  to  start  in  April. 

Dow  Jones  agreed  to  be  the  exclusive 
provider  of  business  and  financial  news, 
from  daily  news  reports  to  pay-per-view 
programs. 

A  story  in  Dow  Jones’  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  the  satellite  service  “is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  first  real  threat  to  ca- 
ble-TV  companies,  by  providing  cus¬ 
tomers  an  alternative  method  of  receiv¬ 
ing  TV  programming.”  Users  will  have 
to  spend  about  $700  for  equipment  and 
pay  monthly  fees. 

Hubbard  has  signed  distribution 
agreements  with  other  programmers, 
many  of  whose  products  are  seen  on 
cable  television. 


Sun-Times 

Continued  from  page  15 

McKeel  said  the  Sun-Times  is  prof¬ 
itable  now. 

The  Hollinger  transaction  marks  the 
fourth  time  in  a  decade  that  the  53- 
year-old  newspaper  has  been  sold. 

In  1984,  the  squabbling  longtime 
owners,  the  Field  family,  sold  the  paper 
and  its  valuable  News  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  Rupert  Murdoch  for  about  $100 
million.  The  arrival  of  the  Australian 
native,  and  his  Fleet  Street-trained  ed¬ 
itors,  caused  a  remarkable  uproar  in 
the  city  and  drove  many  journalists  — 
including  the  city’s  best-known  colum¬ 
nist,  Mike  Royko  —  to  abandon  the 
tabloid. 

In  1986,  Murdoch  sold  the  paper  for 
$145  million  to  a  group  whose  major 
investor  was  Adler  &.  Shaykin  but 
whose  most  visible  member  was  then- 
publisher  Robert  Page. 

A  year  later.  Page  sold  his  minority 
interest  to  Adler  &  Shaykin,  whose 
principal,  Leonard  Shaykin,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  Sun-Times. 

Radler  said  the  $180  million  price 
tag,  which  some  analysts  suggested  was 
high  for  the  Chicago  market’s  second 
paper,  was  “a  profitable  transaction” 
for  Hollinger. 

The  Sun-Times'  circulation  of 
535,793,  according  to  the  latest  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  re¬ 
port,  makes  it  the  llth-largest  paper  in 
the  country. 

Its  sales  compare  with  the  Tribune’s 
daily  circulation  of  690,842. 

The  Sun-Times’  Sunday  circulation 
has  recently  slipped  below  its  daily  to¬ 
tal  and  was  524,475  in  the  last  report¬ 
ing  period. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  sells  1,101,863 
copies. 

Sun-Times  buy 
delays  Hollinger 
public  offering 

HOLLINGER  INC.’S  ANNOUNCED 
$180  million  purchase  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  will  delay  the  initial  public 
offering  for  its  American  Publishing 
Co.  unit,  company  officials  said. 

American  Publishing  CEO  Larry 
Perrotto  said  the  company  is  withdraw¬ 
ing  its  IPO  filing  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  IPO  will  be  refiled  after  the  sale 
is  completed,  Perrotto  said. 
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News  Tech 


SIl  changes 
chiefs,  outlines 
new  strategy 

System  Integrators  Inc.  elevates  Aaronson  to 
president,  CEO;  Reisenweber  takes  top  technology  post 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WITH  A  LONG-RANGE  business 
plan  now  in  place,  two  top  executives 
at  System  Integrators  Inc.  also  have 
changed  roles. 

The  Sacramento-based  publishing 
systems  developer  said  its  growth  path 
for  the  next  three  to  five  years  empha¬ 
sizes  “new  and  more  open  technology 
applications”  for  newspapers  and  a 
“growing  commitment”  to  “multimedia 
and  electronic  distribution  methods.” 

At  the  same  time,  SII  said  William 
Aaronson  is  taking  over  as  president 
and  CEO  from  Michael  Reisenweber, 
who  assumes  the  office  of  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer. 

A  company  statement  quotes  Rei¬ 
senweber  as  saying  SII’s  “future  busi¬ 
ness  focus  requires  more  than  ever  the 
abilities  of  a  chief  executive  with  a 
strong  customer  and  marketing  orien¬ 
tation”  whereas  his  own  “interests  .  .  . 
are  rooted  in  development  processes 
and  technology.” 

Both  executives  are  10-year  veterans 
of  SII. 

A  Pennsylvanian,  Reisenweber  be¬ 
gan  work  in  electronics  in  the  Air 
Force  before  moving  west,  where  he 
worked  at  Sacramento-based  Comput¬ 
er  Hardware.  After  10  years,  he  joined 
SII,  which  purchased  minicomputers 
for  its  early  System/22  from  Computer 
Hardware. 

Fresh  from  Princeton  University, 
New  Jersey  native  Aaronson  worked  at 
community  newspapers  in  his  home 
state,  first  on  the  editorial  side  and 
then,  following  training,  in  general 
management.  After  automating  some 
papers  and,  he  said,  being  bitten  by  the 


William  Aaronson,  president  and  CEO 


Michael  Reisenweber,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  technology  officer 


technology  bug,  he  moved  to  the  sys¬ 
tems  business,  working  as  Logicon-In- 
tercomp  Eastern  regional  sales  manag¬ 
er  before  joining  SII,  where  he  rose  to 
executive  vice  president,  worldwide 
sales  and  marketing. 

In  the  reorganization  stemming  from 
its  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  (E&P,  Oct. 
11,  1993,  p.  25),  SII’s  business  plan  for 
the  next  five  years  was  filed  in  January 
and  approved  by  senior  creditors. 

The  company  was  to  submit  to  the 
bankruptcy  court  judge  this  week  a  fi¬ 
nancial  reorganization  plan  laying  out 
its  capital  structure.  Aaronson  said 
conclusion  of  ensuing  negotiations  by 
June  still  seems  a  realistic  expectation. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  SII  retains 
its  real  estate  holdings  that  secured 
high-interest  loans  it  had  attempted  to 
renegotiate  —  a  two-year  effort  that 
culminated  in  filing  for  reorganization 
during  the  fall. 

The  incoming  chief  executive  said 
the  110  acres  near  the  local  airport 
went  unsold  because  of  zoning  restric¬ 
tions,  but  the  company  still  is  looking 
for  a  buyer  and  may  keep  a  small  parcel 
for  future  construction  of  a  new  head¬ 
quarters. 

SII’s  business  plan  focuses  on  three 
areas,  Aaronson  said:  completion  of  a 
conversion  from  proprietary  to  stan¬ 
dard  systems  as  a  software-only  devel¬ 
oper;  geographic  expansion;  and  ex¬ 
ploration  with  newspaper  partners  of 
opportunities  to  exploit  alternate 
means  of  distribution. 

SII’s  Synthesis/66  is  a  “fairly  com¬ 
pletely  finished  system,”  said  Reisenwe¬ 
ber,  noting  that  “the  last  proprietary 
pieces  of  the  systems”  still  are  migrat¬ 
ing  to  open  systems. 

INL  editorial  pagination  is  moving 
off  the  Ring  operating  system  and  onto 
OS/2  —  a  move  Reisenweber  said  may 
be  ready  by  late  June  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Nexpo. 

Other  work  involves  creating  a  fully 
functional  OS/2-based  advertising 
client;  finishing  beta  testing  of  (and 
shipping  before  Nexpo)  SOP,  which 
Reisenweber  termed  “our  first  object- 
oriented,  Unix-based  classified  pagina¬ 
tion  system;”  and  further  enhancing 
the  Scoop  output  management  prod¬ 
uct,  with  such  improvements  as  more 
efficient  data  compression. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  chief  said,  SII  is  in  the  process  of 
migrating  the  server  application  from 
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Tandem’s  Guardian  operating  system 
to  Tandem’s  NonStop  kernel  —  a  Unix 
environment  for  Tandem  hardware 
that  also  will  allow  migration  to  other 
Unix  platforms,  Reisenweber  said. 

Along  with  that  “next  big  push,’’  he 
said,  SII  will  move  the  database  to 
SQL.  Like  SCP,  all  applications  even¬ 
tually  are  to  be  SQL-based. 

Last  year,  Steve  Nilan  was  pulled 
from  marketing  and  assigned  to  inves¬ 
tigate  alternate,  electronic  delivery  op¬ 
portunities.  To  date,  his  business  devel¬ 
opment  group  consists  of  one  full-timer, 
himself,  and  part-time  contributions 
from  marketing  and  from  research  and 
development. 

But  SII  is  filing  23  new  positions, 
many  in  customer  services  and  more 
than  half  in  R&D.  And  most  of  the 
latter  will  be  those  with  skills  pertain¬ 
ing  to  matters  of  concern  to  Nilan, 
“particularly  multimedia-type  solutions 
for  newspapers  and  the  creation  of  a 
database  that  can  deal  with  these 
kinds  of  issues,’’  Aaronson  said. 

He  said  customers  have  not  identi¬ 
fied  particular  needs  or  asked  SII  for 
specific  technologies  with  respect  to 
multimedia  and  electronic  delivery.  To 
date,  communication  with  customers. 


he  said,  mostly  has  amounted  to  N  ilan 
listening  to  newspapers’  concerns  in 
these  areas. 

In  its  efforts  to  help  customers  delve 
into  new  media  and  alternate  delivery 
of  information,  SII  said,  it  seeks  to  “add 
value  to  the  concept  of  pagination.” 

By  way  of  explaining  the  path  from 
pagination  to  electronic  distribution, 
Aaronson  contrasted  SII’s  pagination 


solution  to  other,  back-end  approach¬ 
es,  saying  it  “moves  control  of  the 
newspaper  into  the  newsroom  without 
making  compositors  of  newspeople.” 

“We  think  pagination  is  not  so 
much  any  more  a  page-layout  issue  as 
it  is  an  information-management  is¬ 
sue,”  he  continued.  With  the  ability  to 
efficiently  manage  information  already 
in  digital  form,  he  said,  “the  options 
become  many”  for  its  reuse,  repackag¬ 


ing  and  redistribution  through  alter¬ 
nate  means. 

In  this  sense,  front-end  pagination 
moves  beyond  page  layout  and  labor 
savings  to  become  the  basis  for  distrib¬ 
uting  by  other  means  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  in  digital  form. 

“The  bigger  project,”  Aaronson  said, 
“is  data  management  and  the  control 
of  this  entire  process  ...  to  be  able  to 


do  different  things  with  it  other  than 
just  go  out  to  an  image  recorder.” 

Instead  of  the  “traditional  composi¬ 
tion  engine”  of  today,  Aaronson  said, 
systems  likely  will  move  to  the  “very 
general  language”  of  Standard  General 
Markup  Language.  “You  start  to  forget 
about  the  architecture  that  we  know 
today  .  .  .  the  hyphenation  and  justifi¬ 
cation  issues  and  the  page  composition 
issues,  and  suddenly  you  deal  with  the 


The  SacramentO'based  publishing  systems 
developer  said  its  growth  path  for  the  next  three  to 
five  years  emphasizes  “new  and  more  open 
technology  applications”  for  newspapers  .... 


Imaaine...  the  right  story 
at  me  right  time  at  light  speed 


There  are  some  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  today’s  news¬ 
rooms.  Old  proprietary  editorial  systems  are  heading  out  the 
back  door  while  PC’s  and  Macs  are  coming  in  the  front. 

Powerful  new  “off-the-shelf’  hardware  and  “shrink-wrapped” 
software  solutions  can  propel  your  newsroom  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  but  can  also  cut  you  off  from  one  of  your  major  sources 
of  news  -  the  wire  services. 

If  wire  capture  is  a  problem  with  your  new  technology, 
QuickWire  is  the  solution.  QuickWire  is  a  QuarkXPress 
XTension,  but  woiks  with  most  desktop  publishing  systems. 

Developed  in  a  newsroom  for  newsrooms,  QuickWire  is 
a  wire  c^ture  and  file  management  program  that  puts  editors  and 
reporters  instantly  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 

QuickWire  can  capture  up  to  ten  wire  services  simultaneously  and 
provide  full  text  indexing,  searching  and  filing.  It’s  simple,  elegant, 
and  incredibly  fast  and  it’s  just  what  wire  editors  asked  us  for. 


The  fastest, 
friendliest 
wire  capture  yet! 


Displayed  by  Quark  at  Seybold  '93 


QUICICrViRE  LABS 
Ttie^Homilton  Spectotot 

Hamilton,  Ontario 
Canada  L8N  3G3 


To  discover  how  incredibly 
delicious  the  job  of  wire  tasting 
can  become,  call  Bill  Muir  at 
(9051 526-32 17  for  a  demo  disk. 
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different  kind  of  issues  that  SGML 
will,  we  believe,  start  to  solve.” 

Once  in  that  form,  he  added,  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  move  information 
into  different  formats  via  different  de¬ 
livery  channels  to  different  devices. 

“We  see  it  as  a  kind  of  continuum 
starting  with  PostScript  and  ending 
with  something  more  standard  like 
SGML,”  Aaronson  said. 

The  standard,  which  he  said  needs 
to  evolve  and  seems  best-positioned  to 
do  so,  goes  beyond  coding  composition 
to  coding  content  or  at  least  coding 
components  of  documents. 

For  emerging  applications,  this  obvi¬ 
ously  means  evolving  beyond  print  to 
sound/voice  and  still  or  moving  images 
to,  in  Aaronson’s  words,  “take  us  from 
the  typographically  rich  geometry  of  a 
newspaper  to  other  mediums.” 

For  the  here  and  now  of  newspaper 
production,  SlI  continues  to  receive 
several  orders.  One,  a  big  classified  ad 
system  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  marks 
the  first  sale  to  a  Tribune  Co.  daily 
since  SIl’s  reorganization  and  the  40th 
SIl  customer  among  the  country’s  top- 
100  dailies. 

Another  paper’s  reported  choice  of 
SlI  “is  not  a  done  deal,”  said  spokes¬ 
man  Roger  Peterson,  who  nevertheless 
said  Sll  thinks  it  has  “a  pretty  secure 
inroad”  at  the  Wichita  Eagle. 

The  Seybold  Report  on  Publishing 
Systems  last  month  said  the  paper  de¬ 
cided  to  go  with  Sll  because  its  chosen 
vendor,  Atex  Publishing  Systems 
Corp.,  at  the  time  was  unready  to  sup¬ 
ply  technology  from  Dewar  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Corp.  as  part  of  the  order. 
Atex  is  now  a  Dewar  integrator. 

SII  seriously  considered  becoming  a 
Dewar  integrator  last  year,  especially 
for  its  Middle  Market  group,  Aaronson 
said.  But  he  said  no  cost  effectiveness 
was  seen  in  the  proposition  of  adding 
integration  and  support  services  with¬ 
out  ownership  or  control  of  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

Star  Tribune  buys 
database  company 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  Tribune 
announced  an  alliance  with  and  the 
completed  acquisition  of  the  Twin 
Cities  assets  and  operations  of  Real 
Data  Systems  Inc.,  a  commercial  real 
estate  information  provider. 


Southam,  Prodigy 
look  at  Canada^s 
on-line  market 

SOUTHAM  INC.  AND  Prodigy  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  jointly  are  evaluating  Canadi¬ 
an  consumer  demand  for  on-line  ser¬ 
vices. 

Later  this  year,  Southam,  a  Canadi¬ 
an  information  company  and  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  group,  and  Prodigy,  an 
IBM  Corp.-Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  com¬ 
mercial  on-line  service,  will  test-market 
Prodigy,  eventually  expanding  Canadi¬ 
an  content  and  services. 

Southam,  based  in  suburban  Toron¬ 
to,  and  Prodigy,  based  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  said  they  welcome  other  Canadi¬ 
an  companies’  participation. 

Among  Southam’s  interests  are  17 
daily  newspapers,  with  1.5  million  total 
circulation,  and  the  consumer  division 
of  its  recently  restructured  electronic 
information  business,  which  provides 
cable  news  services  to  more  than  1.2 
million  Canadian  households,  as  well  as 
research  and  development  in  fax,  voice 
and  multimedia  services.  The  company 
also  is  a  community  newspaper  publish¬ 
er,  book  retailer  and  business-to-busi- 
ness  information  provider. 

Southam,  Dialog 
form  joint  venture 
in  Canada 

SOUTHAM  ELECTRONIC  Publish¬ 
ing  and  Dialog  Information  Services  in¬ 
tend  to  form  a  joint  venture  to  manage 
their  combined  commercial  electronic 
publishing  business  in  Canada. 

InfoMart  Dialog  will  distribute  mate¬ 
rial  from  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Dialog 
and  information  for  commercial  and 
government  markets  from  Southam 
Inc.’s  Infomart.  The  companies’  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  include  on-line  data¬ 
bases,  read-only  compact  discs  and  me¬ 
dia  monitoring. 

Dialog  CEO  Patrick  Tierney  said  the 
new  company  will  provide  a  common 
point  of  access  for  products  and  services 
from  Dialog  and  Southam,  which  “serve 
many  of  the  same  customers.” 

Noting  the  companies’  “similar  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  strategies,”  Southam 
Information  and  Technology  Group 
president  Andrew  Prozes  said  the  joint 


venture  allows  sharing  of  technology 
and  market  information  “with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  developing  new  products  and 
services  for  the  Canadian  market.” 

Dialog  contains  more  than  450  data¬ 
bases,  primarily  in  business,  news,  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology. 

Southam  Electronic  Publishing  mar¬ 
kets  media  research  and  monitoring 
products  and  electronic  versions  of 
business  directories  and  government 
databases. 

Clarification 

IN  “CANADIAN  NEWS  outlets  lose 
satellite  links”  (E&P,  Feb.  12,  p.  30),  a 
section  of  copy  was  lost  because  of  page 
makeup  and  editing  errors. 

The  second  full  paragraph  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  column  on  page  31  should  have 
ended  with  the  words  “  ...  at  the  far 
western  edge  of  El’s  service  footprint” 
and  should  have  been  followed  by: 

To  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Grey  said,  “we  frequently  have  to  do  a 
two-hop  transmission”  to  resend  a 
clean,  strong  signal.  (See  sidebar  on  p. 
33  of  same  issue) 

“We  go  up  to  Anik  El,  back  down  to 
a  Telesat  Canada  repeater  station  in 
Edmonton  and  then  up  again  to  Anik 
and  down  to  Vancouver,”  he  said.  Origi¬ 
nally  experiencing  the  same  transmis¬ 
sion  difficulties  at  its  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  plant,  reaching  that  eastern¬ 
most  downlink  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
he  added. 

When  E2  failed.  Grey  said,  Telesat 
informed  the  Globe  and  Mail  that  it 
was  removing  its  repeater  service  for 
Vancouver,  and  it  allowed  the  paper 
only  five  more  minutes  to  make  direct 
transmissions  to  that  site. 

“There  was  an  incredible  amount  of 
noise,”  Grey  said.  “But  the  pages  got 
through,  really  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth. 
Then  they  bumped  us  after  the  last 
page  had  gone.” 

In  fairness  to  Telesat,  he  added,  Van¬ 
couver  always  had  presented  occasional 
problems.  And  recalling  comments  by 
production  director  Thomas  Hogan,  he 
said  that  when  satellite  service  was  be¬ 
gun,  almost  13'/2  years  ago,  “they 
promised  us  98%  performance  ....  Un¬ 
til  Thursday,  it  was  100%.” 

Also,  the  last  paragraph  in  the  first 
column  on  page  31  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  second  full  paragraph  in 
the  second  column  on  page  32. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Behind  the  Times:  inside  the 
New  New  Yerk  Times.  Edwin  Dia' 
mond.  (Villard  Books,  201  E.  50th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022),  437  pages,  $24. 

When  the  Neu>  York  Times  gets  its 
planned  color  sharp  and  clear  on  the 
front  page,  as  it  has  done  in  several  of 
its  sections,  and  some  updating  of  its 
ancient  front-page  format,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  say  there  visibly  is  a  new 
New  York  Times. 

Media  critic  Edwin  Diamond’s  theo¬ 
ry  is  that  there  is  indeed  a  new  Times 
already,  in  writing  and  content.  And 
those  who  follow  its  content  may  argue 
that  there  is  a  soft  side  to  the  paper, 
evidenced  by  the  Times’  occasional 
look  into  the  day  and  life  of  common 
workers. 

Tell  someone  that  the  Times  has  a 
sense  of  humor  and  you  get  bewilder¬ 
ment  until  you  mention  the  funny  sto¬ 
ries  that  have  appeared,  for  example, 
an  article  about  young  women  hiring 
detectives  to  check  up  on  their  boy¬ 
friends  or  a  straight-faced  discussion  of 
New  York  as  one  giant  urinal  and  the 
public  nuisance  of  people,  among  them 
taxi  drivers,  who  do  not  bothet  to  find 
an  inside  bathroom. 

Diamond  cites  a  concern  to  bring  in 
younger  readers  and  to  keep  readers 
from  straying  in  the  video,  readerless 
world.  He  cites  the  “enticement”  em¬ 
phasis  tried  by  executive  editor  Max 
Frankel. 

Yet,  Diamond  notes,  “even  when 
playing  catch  up,  the  Times  presented 
itself  as  a  serious-minded  collective: 
self-effacing  technicians,  dressed  in  the 
white  coats  of  the  laboratory,  diligent¬ 
ly  pursuing  the  news.” 

After  discussing  the  new,  more  read¬ 
er-friendly  approach  of  the  Times, 
which  Diamond  says  began  in  the 
1970s,  when  editor  A.M.  Rosenthal  ex¬ 
tended  coverage  of  soft  news,  the  book 
settles  down  to  take  the  reader  into  the 
editing  of  departments  and  special  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  paper. 

Each  chapter  ends  with  an  hour-by- 
hour,  minute-by-minute  report  on  a 
day  in  the  life  of  people  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  paper. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  more  posi¬ 
tive,  and  possibly  more  objective,  than 
Joseph  Goulden’s  book  about  Rosen¬ 
thal  and  the  Times,  Fit  to  Print,  which 
Diamond  criticizes. 

Yet  the  disaffections  and  discussion 


and  labeling  of  petsonality  traits  are 
here  also  but  in  a  more  subdued  fash¬ 
ion. 

The  book  is  most  intriguing  and  en¬ 
tertaining  when  it  seeks  to  discuss  the 
mechanisms  within  a  particular  turf  at 
the  paper.  For  instance,  in  hiring,  the 
different  levels  of  trial  assignments  can 
be  legion  and  frustrating  to  an  aspirer 
for  a  job  as  the  candidate  moves  from 
one  level  of  testing  to  another. 

Inside  the  food  beat.  Diamond  tells 
of  an  elaborate  makeup  job,  with  dyed 
hair  and  sunglasses,  used  to  camou¬ 
flage  a  critic  going  into  a  restaurant 
where  he  might  be  known. 

The  book  review  section  and  its  best 
seller  list  still  are  shrouded  in  a  secrecy 
that  Diamond  does  not  fully  breach, 
but  he  does  tell  how  it  can  and  has 
been  manipulated. 

Diamond  remains  in  awe  at  the 
power  of  the  Times.  He  tells  of  the 
time  the  paper  had  the  poet  laureate  of 
the  United  States,  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  standing  by  waiting  to  write  a 
poem  about  the  moon  landing.  He 
quotes  Rosenthal:  “We  had  him  on  an 
open  line  during  the  countdown  to 
dictate  a  new  lead  for  his  poem  if  any¬ 
thing  went  wrong.” 

Diamond,  media  columnist  at  New 
York  magazine,  teaches  journalism  at 
New  York  University.  He  is  a  former 
senior  editor  at  Newsweek. 

Fifty  Years  Ahead  of  the  News: 
A  Lifetime  ef  Practical  Public 
Relatiens  Experience.  John  Sattlet. 
(Whistlestop/SI  Publishing,  P.O.  Box 
1866,  Portage,  Mich.  49081),  289 
pages,  $19.95. 

As  a  public  relations  executive  at 
Ford  Motor  Co.  for  35  years  before  re¬ 
tiring  in  1980,  John  Sattler  mixed  with 
big-name  politicians,  athletes,  clergy¬ 
men  and  entertainers. 

He  tells  of  the  last  days  of  Babe 
Ruth,  when  the  ailing  slugger  was  en¬ 
listed  to  help  promote  an  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  program  in 
which  Ford  was  involved.  Sattler  kept 
washtubs  full  of  beer  for  Ruth  in  the 
suites  they  shared  on  tour.  When  Ruth 
was  on  his  deathbed,  Sattler  was  called 
in  to  spend  a  few  precious  minutes. 

Sattler,  however,  tends  to  brush  over 
most  encounters,  declining  to  set  the 
scene  or  flesh  out  the  occasions  with 
anecdotes.  He  mentions  various  con¬ 


troversies.  “What  went  wrong  with  the 
Edsel?”  he  asks.  “Bad  timing”  in  a 
downturn  economy,  he  says.  He  also 
blames  “early  quality  problems,” 
adding,  “The  name  didn’t  help.” 

One  of  Sattler’s  first  problems  was 
dealing  with  the  lingering  “anti-Semi¬ 
tism”  image  of  Henry  Ford. 

The  senior  Ford,  on  his  75th  birth¬ 
day,  had  accepted  a  medal  from  Nazi 
Germany  with  congratulations  from 
Adolph  Hitler.  Some  years  earlier. 
Ford’s  newspaper  in  Dearborn,  Mich., 
had  made  anti-Semitic  remarks.  An 
apology  was  offered  and  Ford  got  rid  of 
the  paper,  but  the  image  persisted. 

Ford  officials  countered  it  by  attend¬ 
ing  major  Jewish  functions  and  giving 
$1  million  to  renovate  a  building  in 
New  York  for  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Sattler  gives  Ford  credit  for  antici¬ 
pating  the  popular  Volkswagen,  the 
bug-like  “people’s”  car.  Germany  devel- 


(See  Reviews  on  page  34) 
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A  Pulitzer  recipient 
switches  to  United 

Editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Benson  makes  the  move 
less  than  a  year  after  winning  journalism’s  top  prize 


by  David  Astor 

IT  HAS  BEEN  an  eventful  11  months 
for  Steve  Benson.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  cartooning  in  April, 
turned  40  in  January  and  switched  syn¬ 
dicates  this  week. 

Benson  joined  United  Feature 
Syndicate  March  1  after  a  decade  with 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix, 
staffer  said  he  was  “very  attracted  to 
United’s  vision  of  the  future  and  their 
commitment  to  their  talent.” 

Benson  added  that  he  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  being  represented  by  the  same 
company  that  syndicates  such  editorial 
cartoonists  as  Henry  Payne,  Rob 
Rogers,  Bill  Schorr  and  Dick  Wright  as 
well  as  the  creator  of  “Peanuts.” 

“Maybe  Charles  Schulz  will  insert 
one  of  my  panels  in  his  comic  strip 
every  other  week,”  he  said,  jokingly. 

Benson  said  John  Matthews,  a  for¬ 
mer  TMS  executive  who  now  is  West¬ 
ern  regional  sales  manager  at  United, 


Steve  Benson 


asked  him  about  joining  the  E.W. 
Scripps-owned  syndicate  a  number  of 
months  ago.  The  cartoonist  told  Mat¬ 
thews  he  would  consider  it  when  his 
TMS  contract  expired  this  year. 

“John  and  I  go  back  a  long  way,” 
Benson  said.  “He  was  working  at  TMS 
when  I  came  on  in  1984.  We  developed 
a  very  close  relationship.” 

The  Republic  staffer  added  that  he 
also  is  looking  forward  to  working  with 
other  United  executives,  including 
president/CEO  Douglas  Stern,  vice 
president/executive  editor  Diana  Lo- 
evy,  vice  president/sales  manager  Lisa 
Klem  Wilson  and  promotion  manager 
Mary  Anne  Grimes. 

Benson  did  emphasize  that  he  was 
happy  with  TMS  during  his  time  there. 

“I  look  back  at  my  decade  at  TMS 
with  positive  memories,”  he  said.  “I 
made  some  very  good  and  lasting 
friendships.  If  it  wasn’t  for  their  efforts, 

I  would  not  have  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  much  as  I  have.  I  just  felt  it  was 
time  to  move  on  to  other  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

Loevy  is  glad  Benson  did.  “Steve’s  a 
terrific  talent,”  she  said.  “He’s  not  only 
wonderful  artistically  but  really  says 
something  in  his  cartoons.” 

She  added  that  Benson  is  one  of  the 
“new  generation  of  cartoonists  who 
don’t  adhere  to  an  ideological  line.  He 
takes  each  event  on  its  own  and  turns 
it  into  a  statement  that’s  highly  origi¬ 
nal.” 

United  is  syndicating  four  cartoons  a 
week  to  Benson’s  approximately  175 
newspaper  clients.  His  work  also  can 
be  seen  in  the  New  York  Times,  Wash' 
ington  Post,  Newsweek,  Time,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  four  book 
collections. 

Benson  has  been  the  Republic's  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  since  1991  and  from 
1980  to  1989.  In  1990  and  1991,  he 


worked  at  the  Tacoma  Morning  News 
Tribune. 

Between  1981  and  1984,  the  father 
of  four  was  syndicated  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group. 

Benson,  a  former  cartoonist  and 
staffer  at  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  in  Washington,  was  born 
in  Sacramento  and  raised  in  Dallas. 
He  graduated  cum  laude  from  Brigham 
Young  University  with  a  bachelor’s  in 
political  science  and  studied  at  the  Art 
Instruction  School  in  Minneapolis. 

Fitness  personality 
is  writing  a  column 

FITNESS  ADVOCATE  SUSAN  Pow- 
ter  is  writing  a  weekly  column  for  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

Powter  is  known  for  her  best-selling 
Stop  the  Insanity!  book,  a  fitness  video, 
television  appearances  and  motivation¬ 
al  seminars.  She  said  the  fitness  indus¬ 
try  degrades  most  women  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  physical  beauty  rather  than 
“wellness.” 

NYTS  said  Powter  will  do  two  more 
books  this  year  for  Simon  &  Schuster 
and  launch  a  syndicated  half-hour  day¬ 
time  talk  show  in  the  fall. 

Powter,  36,  ballooned  to  260  pounds 
after  her  husband  left  her  and  their 
two  sons  in  1985.  She  lost  half  of  the 
weight  in  about  a  year  by  shunning  tra¬ 
ditional  dieting  in  favor  of  unlimited 
low-fat  foods,  regular  exercise  and  deep 
breathing. 
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Canadian  company 
has  new  ownership 

UNITED  MEDIA  CANADA  has  been 
transferred  to  private  ownership  as 
part  of  the  restructuring  of  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.’s  New  York-based  United 
Media. 

UMC’s  new  name  is  NorthStar 
Newspaper  Services.  Its  owner  and 
president  is  Barry  Craddock,  who  was 
a  United  vice  president  when  he  estab¬ 
lished  UMC  in  1981. 

Various  other  UMC  executives  will 
remain  in  their  positions  at  NorthStar, 
which  is  based  in  Mississauga,  Ontario. 

NorthStar  will  continue  to  be  the 
exclusive  Canadian  agent  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service  and  TV  Data  Tech¬ 
nologies. 

In  addition,  the  company  plans  to 
expand  its  Canadian  and  internation¬ 
al  product  line. 

Pair  of  new  features 
introduced  by  KRT 

TWO  FEATURES  HAVE  been  added 
to  the  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News 
Service. 

One  is  a  commentary  package  called 
“Black Voices,”  which  appeared  period¬ 
ically  last  year  and  now  is  available 
weekly.  Contributors  include  Clarence 
Lusane,  a  Washington  author,  activist 
and  scholar;  Garry  Delgado,  author 
and  founder  of  the  Center  for  Third 
World  Organizing;  Michael  Eric  Dy¬ 
son,  professor  of  Afro-American  stud¬ 
ies  at  Brown  University;  and  Julianne 
Malveaux,  an  economist  and  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist. 

The  other  feature  is  “WordWatch,” 
in  which  Merriam-Webster  researchers 
answer  two  questions  each  week  about 
the  meaning  and  origins  of  words  and 
phrases. 

Political  writer  with 
Creators  Syndicate 

MARK  SHIELDS,  WHO  started  writ¬ 
ing  a  weekly  political  commentary  col¬ 
umn  at  the  Washington  Post  in  1980, 
has  signed  with  Creators  Syndicate. 

The  liberal  Shields  is  well  known  to 
television  viewers  for  his  weekly  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour.  Also,  Shields  is  one  of  five 
members  of  Cable  News  Network’s 


Mark  Shields 


Capital  Gang. 

Shields  started  his  political  career  as 
a  legislative  assistant  to  former  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  and  went  on  to  do 
presidential  campaign  work  for  Robert 
Kennedy  and  others.  He  is  the  author 
of  On  the  Campaign  Trail,  about  the 
1984  presidential  campaign. 

The  Marine  veteran  has  taught 
courses  on  American  politics  and  the 
press  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Journalist  and  prof 
do  numbers  feature 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  that  takes  a 
lively  look  at  numbers  is  being  self-syn¬ 
dicated. 

“Daily  Numbers”  answers  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  “Do  you  know  somebody  who 
knows  somebody  who  knows  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton?”  and  “Would  you  rather  be  given 
a  new  Ferrari  or  a  stack  of  pennies  that 
begins  as  a  single  penny,  then  doubles 
every  day  for  a  month?” 

Bill  Sones  said  he  and  co-writer 
John  McGervey  “ferret  out  colorful 
odds  and  statistics  and  numbers  princi¬ 
ples  from  the  realms  of  science,  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  sports,  games,  pop 
culture,  romance,  economics,  food  and 
business.  Our  hope  is  both  to  teach 
and  delight.” 

Sones  has  written  for  various  major 
magazines  and  had  his  work  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  journalist,  based  at  2685  Eu¬ 
clid  Heights  Blvd.  *6,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio  44106,  also  has  a  teach¬ 
ing  background. 

McGervey  is  a  Case  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  physics  professor  who 


has  lectured  widely  on  the  application 
of  various  mathematical  concepts  to 
everyday  situations.  He  is  the  author  of 
Probabilities  in  Everyday  Life. 

“Daily  Numbers”  is  illustrated  by 
Cleveland  artist  Nancy  Burgard. 

World  Cup  material 
is  offered  by  United 

A  SPECIAL  TEXT  and  graphics  pack¬ 
age  on  the  1994  World  Cup  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  United  Media. 

The  soccer  tournament  will  take 
place  in  June  and  July  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
New  Jersey,  Orlando,  San  Francisco 
and  Washington.  More  than  1.5  billion 
people  watched  the  1990  World  Cup. 

United’s  package  includes  a  history 
of  the  competition,  profiles  of  the  24 
finalists,  a  tournament  progress  chart, 
statistics  and  more.  The  graphics  are 
by  Steve  McGarry,  who  does  the  “Pop 
Culture”  cartoon  for  United’s  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association. 

The  package  is  available  in  English 
and  Spanish,  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  and  on  disc  and  via  UM’s  bul¬ 
letin  board  system. 


GO  HOME 
WITH  READERS 


Our  Homes  and  Gardens  pack¬ 
age  offers  a  full  house.  Including 
graphics  on  home  improvement 
ana  gardening  by  Dan  Clifford. 

Open  the  door  to  columns  by 
C.Z.  Guest  on  gardening,  real  estate 
pointers,  Rose  Gilbert's  decorating 
ideas,  home  repair,  antiques,  con¬ 
temporary  collectibles,  automotive, 
home  crafts  and  more. 

Raise  the  roof  with  our  twice- 
yearly  Home  Improvement  special 
sections  and  our  Garden  & 
Earthwatch  package. 

Call  for  a  sample  today,  (619) 
293-1818  collect.  Better  yet,  fax 
this  ad  and  your  address,  (619) 
297-0537. 


COPLEY 
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A  second  coming  in  the  "Baby  Blues”  comic  strip 


Cartoon  pregnancy 

WANDA  AND  DARRYL  are  expect¬ 
ing  a  second  child  in  the  "Baby  Blues” 
comic  by  Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry 
Scott. 

“Things  were  starting  to  settle  into  a 
comfortable  rhythm  in  the  MacPher- 
son  household  and,  well,  let’s  face  it, 
we’re  cartoonists,”  Scott  said.  “When 
harmony  strikes,  we  have  to  strike 
back.” 

The  four-year-old  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  strip  appears  in  more  than  300 
newspapers  and  has  spawned  a  wide  ar¬ 
ray  of  licensed  products. 

Young  is  promoted 

RICHARD  YOUNG  HAS  been  ap¬ 
pointed  TransEdit  product  manager  at 
TV  Data  Technologies. 

The  nine-year  TV  Data  veteran  has 
been  involved  in  the  development  and 
technical  support  of  the  TransEdit 
electronic  delivery  service  since  its  in¬ 
ception. 

TransEdit  is  a  TV  Data-designed 
software  package  that  works  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  QuarkXPress  desk¬ 
top  publishing  program.  It  facilitates 
the  electronic  delivery  of  television 
listings  and  enables  editors  to  edit  TV 
listings  and  TV  books  at  their  desktops 
using  a  Macintosh  or  PC. 

Young  previously  was  Macintosh  de¬ 
velopment  specialist  at  TV  Data. 

Books  are  released 

THE  1994  EDITION  of  Julian  Block’s 
Year-Round  Tax  Strategies  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Prima  Publishing. 

Block  writes  “The  Tax  Report”  col¬ 
umn  for  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Another  TMS  columnist,  “The 
Home  Workshop  File”  writer  Larry 
Eisinger,  has  published  The  Super  Book 
of  Home  Repairs ,  Remodeling  and  Build¬ 
ing.  He  wrote  a  major  portion  of  the 
do-it-yourself  guide,  which  is  from 
Eisinger  Publications,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

A  third  TMS  columnist,  “The  Fam¬ 
ily  Doctor”  writer  Dr.  Allan  Bruck- 
heim,  has  compiled  Anstvers  From  The 
Family  Doctor:  370  Questions  Patients 
Ask  Most  for  Contemporary  Books. 

Contemporary  also  has  released  The 
Buckets:  Night  of  the  Living  Dad  by 
“The  Buckets”  comic  creator  Scott 
Stantis  of  TMS. 


Speaking  of  collections.  Red  Rose 
Studio  has  published  Big  Apple  Al¬ 
manac  3,  which  showcases  Patrick 
Reynolds’  Sunday  cartoon  about  the 
history  of  New  York  City.  The  Neu) 
York  Nevusday  feature  also  runs  in  the 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance. 

August  Press  this  month  is  releasing 
Welcome  to  Exit  4:  Enter  At  Oivn 
Risk,  a  collection  of  columns  about 
southern  New  jersey  by  Rosemary  Par- 
illo  of  the  Camden,  N.j.,  Courier-Post. 

And  former  newspaper  cartoonist, 
reporter  and  journalism  professor  Roy 
Paul  Nelson  has  written  and  illustrated 
a  novel  called  The  Cartoonist  for  Sev¬ 
en  Gables  Press. 

Audiotex  launching 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  and 
N’Digo,  a  black  newspaper  in  Chica¬ 
go,  have  launched  an  audiotex  pro¬ 
gram. 

Since  March  1,  callers  to  the  N’Digo 
Line  have  been  able  to  hear  features 
from  TMS’  Voice  News  Network,  in¬ 
cluding  soap  opera  updates,  horo¬ 
scopes,  lottery  results  and  audio  refer¬ 
ence  libraries.  The  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  N’Digo  advertisers. 

N’Digo  began  testing  the  program 
with  a  special  audio  series  marking 
Black  History  Month  in  February  and 
received  1,400  calls  during  the  first 
three  days  of  operation. 

The  series  included  vignettes  about 
such  famous  blacks  as  former  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  chairman  Colin  Powell, 
late  civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  and  late  boxer  Joe 
Louis. 

\T4N  also  provided  the  series  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  other  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  series,  written  and  produced  by 


the  VNN  staff,  was  modeled  after  a 
special  section  created  by  the  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Daily  Press. 

Harding  cartoon  jab 

A  BRUCE  BEATTIE  cartoon  about 
the  Tonya  Harding-Nancy  Kerrigan 
controversy  appeared  on  a  recent 
broadcast  of  Now  with  NBC  News  an¬ 
chor  Tom  Brokaw. 

The  editorial  cartoon  showed  a  fig¬ 
ure-skating  judge  holding  a  scorecard 
that  said,  “15  years.”  The  caption  said, 
“Oops!  Sorry!  I  thought  we  were  rec¬ 
ommending  a  sentence  for  Tonya 
Harding.” 

Authorities  are  investigating  whe¬ 
ther  Harding  was  involved  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  attack  on  Kerrigan’s  knee. 

Beattie  is  with  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  and  Copley  News 
Service.  The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  president  also  does  the  “Beattie 
Blvd.”  comic  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

Cigarettes  bug  him 

“TOM  THE  DANCING  Bug”  creator 
Ruben  Bolling  recently  did  two  comics 
noting  that  the  “Marlboro  Man”  can 
be  seen  in  the  background  on  Late 
Show  with  David  Letterman. 

Bolling  mentioned  this  as  part  of  his 
commentary  on  how  tobacco  compa¬ 
nies  continue  to  sneak  messages  on 
television  despite  that  medium’s  ban 
on  cigarette  advertising. 

New  York  magazine  did  a  piece 
about  the  first  anti-smoking  comic  by 
Bolling,  who  is  based  at  Quaternary 
Features  in  New  York. 

In  other  news,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  has  bought  “Tom  the 
Dancing  Bug.”  Bolling  is  selling  his 
comic  to  dailies  after  building  a  client 
list  of  mostly  weeklies. 
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Continued  from  page  44 

ries  from  lots  of  places  that  were  not 
the  focus  of  governmental  attention. 

And  now,  at  the  other  extreme,  of 
course  our  reporting  brings  word  of 
distant  events,  makes  them  real  if  we 
do  the  job  right.  But  it  is  a  mistake  for 
us  to  let  anyoneisaddle  us  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  addition  to  being  re¬ 
porters,  of  being  a  little  bit  of  secretary 
of  state,  some  national  security  adviser 
and  a  bit  of  U.N.  secretary  general 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

That  envisions  a  paralyzing  role  we 
cannot  possibly  play.  And  we  should 
reject  it.  Let  the  governors  govern.  Let 
the  reporters  report. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  swift  global 
communication.  1  do  not  offer  that  as 
an  insight.  But  if  pictures  drove  policy, 
would  the  situation  in  the  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia  have  continued  as  it  has  for 
some  two  years?  I  think  the  question 
answers  itself. 

Yet,  we  cover  it  because  it’s  happen¬ 
ing,  because  our  news  judgment  says 
this  is  something  the  world  needs  to 
know  about.  And  that  is  our  function, 
whether  the  issue  is  at  the  top  of  any 
government’s  agenda  or  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  bottom. 

Consider  Somalia.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1992,  no  government  spent 
much  time  ringing  warning  bells  about 
Somali  starvation.  A  few  reporters  and 
photographers  did.  It  was  a  story.  And 
we  covered  it.  That’s  what  journalism 
is.  It’s  what’s  supposed  to  happen.  That 
we  made  people  aware  of  what  was 
happening  is  neither  new  nor  unusual. 

As  we  approach  the  new  century, 
the  world  works  to  assimilate  the  last 
few  years  of  epochal  change. 

Will  the  world’s  environment  be  the 
big  story  of  the  future,  or  after  a  few 
years  of  novelty,  will  it  slide  back  to 
the  science  pages?  Is  economics  now 
everything?  Or  has  GATT  had  its  day, 
and  will  human  rights  issues  be  the 
most  important  ones  in  the  year  2000? 
Or  is  it  nuclear  proliferation?  Or  ter¬ 
rorism?  Or  some  of  all  of  the  above? 

The  light  that  journalists  shine  will 
be  essential  to  this  search.  It’s  safe  to 
say  that  were  we  dependent  on  foreign 
ministries  to  tell  us  what’s  important, 
we  would  know  nothing  of  the  blood¬ 
letting  in  Burundi,  which  has  claimed 
more  lives  than  the  fighting  in  Soma¬ 
lia.  The  fighting  and  famine  in  Angola 
and  the  Yugoslav  kind  of  war  between 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  would  be  dis¬ 
tant  echoes  —  if  excellent  newswriting 


and  photography  hadn’t  brought  them 
wider  attention. 

Yet  we  must  never  confuse  reporting 
and  policy-making.  To  recognize  that 
policy-makers  must  today  contend 
with  the  growing  speed  and  omnipres¬ 
ence  of  news  coverage  is  not  to  con¬ 
cede  for  ourselves  policy-making  roles 
for  which  we  are  neither  organized,  au¬ 
thorized  or  qualified. 

Marvin  Kalb  of  the  Center  on  Press, 
Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  Harvard 
summarized  it  well  when  he  said,  “Im¬ 
age  in  and  of  itself  does  not  drive  poli¬ 
cy.  Image  heightens  existing  factors.” 

It  would  be  silly  to  deny  that  news 
moves  more  quickly  than  ever,  in  new 
and  old  ways.  There  simply  is  more  of 
it.  The  power  of  television  is  part  of 
the  phenomenon.  The  whole  late- 
20th-century  system  breeds  far  faster 
knowledge  of  events,  and  it  can  create 
pressure  for  quicker  reactions  by  those 
in  positions  to  take  action. 

But  let’s  keep  the  respective  roles 
clear.  It’s  our  job  to  go,  sometimes  in 
danger,  to  where  there  is  news.  And  to 
try  to  cover  it  as  fairly  and  compelling- 
ly  as  we  can. 

Some  may  disagree,  even  some  jour¬ 
nalists.  But  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  approach  a  story  like  Somalia  with  a 
mindset  that  says,  in  so  many  words, 
“We  think  that  the  United  States 
should  intervene  —  so  let’s  show  really 
emotional  pictures  and  then  interven¬ 
tion  will  follow.” 

That’s  not  our  job,  and  it  shouldn’t 
be  the  way  we  think.  Nor  can  we  say, 
“Maybe  we  shouldn’t  put  these  pictures 
out  because  they  will  only  increase  the 
stress  on  the  policy-makers.” 

Instead,  we  must  look  at  a  Somalia 
and  say  we  see  news  in  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  there;  it’s  part  of  our  time;  the  story 
must  be  told  as  well  as  we  can  tell  it.  It 
is  up  to  others  to  respond  or,  for  that 
matter,  not  to  respond. 

The  photographs  and  TV  footage  of 
the  dead  American  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Mogadishu  were 
viewed  by  some  as  too  horrible  to  pub¬ 
lish.  Some  suggested  we  were  wrong  to 
offer  them,  that  somehow  we  should 
have  locked  them  up  and  not  told  the 
world  what  happened. 

So  be  it.  That  debate  is  what  a  free 
press  is  all  about.  I  think  the  coverage 
was  right.  Those  things  happened.  If 
they  exposed  policy  shortcomings  or 
focused  the  discussion,  so  be  it.  That’s 
for  policy-makers  to  deal  with. 

Somalia  is  one  of  the  least  hos¬ 
pitable  places  journalists  have  ever 
worked.  A  year  ago,  we  couldn’t  rely  on 


the  local  economy  for  a  drop  of  pure 
water,  an  ampere  of  electricity,  for  food 
or  medicine.  We  flew  in  pens  and  pen¬ 
cils,  electric  wire,  cans  of  tuna  fish. 
The  streets  were  an  anarchy  of  clan 
and  free-lance  gunmen.  A  few  local 
people  knew  what  the  foreign  press 
was,  but  almost  no  one  was  prepared  to 
give  it  much  help.  Many  were  openly 
hostile.  Conditions  for  journalists  im¬ 
proved  a  bit  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
mainly  through  our  own  efforts.  But 
anarchy  and  violence  in  the  streets  re¬ 
mained.  And  that  was  what  Dan  El¬ 
don,  Hansi  Krauss,  Anthony  Macharia 
and  Hos  Maina  went  into  July  12. 

AP’s  Krauss,  30,  and  his  Reuters  col¬ 
leagues  headed  off  with  uncertain 
guarantees  of  safety  to  a  place  where 
they  knew  they  would  find  pain  and 
mobs  and  fury.  They  sought  only  to 
take  the  bright  fire  of  that  fury,  com¬ 
press  it  into  the  lenses  of  their  cameras 
and  extract  it  again  so  the  world  might 
see  what  they  saw.  just  commitment  to 
the  story,  professional  skill  and 
courage.  In  that  effort,  they  gave  their 
lives. 

Six  months  earlier,  three  AP  staffers 
in  Mogadishu  had  gone  to  the  main 
food  market  to  buy  fruit.  With  them 
was  our  chief  Somali  translator,  Ali 
Ibrahim  Mursal,  37.  He  was  the  classic 
foreign  bureau  Mister  Fix-It  who 
showed  up  one  day  with  a  new  jeep 
Cherokee  looking  for  a  job. 

Suddenly,  someone  in  that  crowded 
marketplace  tried  to  rob  one  of  our  re¬ 
porters.  Mursal  struggled  with  the  as¬ 
sailant.  Another  thug  approached, 
poked  an  AK-47  assault  rifle  into  Mur- 
sal’s  back  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

We  carried  Mursal  first  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  then  in  a  car  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  He  died  on  the  operating 
table.  His  body,  wrapped  in  muslin, 
was  buried  in  a  Mogadishu  cemetery, 
the  spot  marked  by  branches  from  a 
flowering  cactus. 

Andrei  Soloviev  too  was  a  brave 
man.  He  was  38.  A  former  photograph¬ 
er  at  ITAR-Tass,  the  Russian  news 
agency,  he  was  sent  by  AP  to  cover  the 
fighting  in  Abkhazia,  one  of  those  lit¬ 
tle  wars  the  world  would  little  mark  if 
professional  responsibility  did  not  take 
us  and  the  others  there. 

He  was  wounded  twice,  in  February 
1993  and  early  September.  Then,  Sept. 
27,  he  was  shot  and  killed  during  a  bat¬ 
tle  between  Georgian  soldiers  and 
Abkhazian  militiamen  for  control  of 
the  main  government  building  in 
Sukhumi,  the  Abkhaz  capital.  He  was 
wearing  a  bulletproof  vest;  the  round 
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entered  at  the  shoulder  and  penetrated 
his  chest. 

Shariff  was  another  courageous  pho¬ 
tographer.  He  worked  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  in  South  Africa.  On  Jan.  9,  he 
accompanied  a  delegation  from  the 
African  National  Congress  to  Katle- 
hong,  one  of  South  Africa’s  most  trou¬ 
bled  black  townships.  Shots  rang  out 
around  a  workers’  hostel;  ANC  guards 
with  the  delegation  fired  back.  Sharif 
died  in  the  crossfire.  How  ironic  that 
the  visitors  called  themselves  a  “peace 
delegation.” 

The  AP’s  Herbaugh  wasn’t  covering 
a  hot  war  but  rather  the  people  a  hot 
war  had  left  behind.  There  wasn’t 
much  competitive  play  to  be  had  from 
her  stories  about  the  land  mines  and 
refugees  left  over  from  the  Soviet  in¬ 
tervention  in  Afghanistan.  But  she  saw 
a  human  story  there  that  needed  to  be 
brought  to  light. 

She  headed  for  a  zone  of  great  depri¬ 
vation.  It  was  April  16.  She  took  a  he¬ 
licopter.  The  helicopter  had  engine 
trouble,  lost  altitude  and  crashed  into 
a  mountainside,  its  cabin  rolling  over 
and  over,  cartwheeling  on  the  heli¬ 
copter’s  blades.  Herbaugh  left  behind  a 
13-year-old  daughter.  She  was  buried 
wearing  a  necklace  her  daughter  had 
been  about  to  give  her  as  a  present. 

At  the  moving  memorial  service  for 
Eldon,  Krauss,  Macharia  and  Maina  in 
London,  several  speakers  struggled  to 
explain  what  drives  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  to  go  to  places  like  Somalia 
and  take  the  risks  they  do. 

All  are  volunteers,  of  course.  At  the 
AP  and  1  am  sure  at  other  news  organi¬ 
zations  too,  the  list  of  volunteers  for 
the  most  trying  assignments  is  long. 
People  are  more  eager  to  go  to  Soma¬ 
lia,  Yugoslavia,  Angola  or  Burundi 
than  to  many  routine  assignments. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  to  join  the  spe¬ 
cial  circle  of  war  correspondents,  to 
have  the  experiences,  tell  the  stories, 
test  professional  skills  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  conditions.  Interest  in  the  story  is 
hot;  gratitude  for  their  courage  is  deep. 

But  there’s  a  lot  more  working  here, 
more  than  a  desire  to  join  a  club  or  get 
special  thanks  from  the  boss.  It’s  more 
even  than  a  desire  to  convey  history. 
It’s  the  need  to  touch  history,  to  take  it 
apart  and  look  inside,  to  see  how  the 
fate  of  nations  comes  to  pass. 

Whether  a  journalist  is  writing  in  a 
notebook,  recording  a  broadcast  spot 
or  looking  through  a  viewfinder,  it’s 
that  hunger  to  be  in  the  middle  of  his¬ 
tory  that  drives  correspondents  to 
trouble  spots. 


Curmudgeon 

Continued  from  page  3 

derplayed?  Will  the  body  count  over¬ 
shadow  the  shift  to  constitution  and  a 
new  form  of  government? 

Fear  of  violence  before,  during  and 
after  the  election  is  on  absolutely 
everyone’s  mind,  and  everyone  has  a 
different  opinion  of  its  degree  and  its 
control.  There  has  been  so  much  vio¬ 
lence  in  South  Africa  over  the  years 
that  the  press  and  the  public  have 
tended  to  become  numb  to  random 
killings. 

•  How  much  staying  power  will  the 
press  have?  Just  as  important  and  hard¬ 
er  to  cover  will  be  questions  about 
shifting  lifestyles,  such  as  how  much 
property  and  power  will  whites  give  up 
and  how  much  blacks  will  demand? 

The  key  question  is  how  long  the 
press  will  stay  with  the  transition.  It 
will  not  end  on  election  day  but  will 
require  daily  attention  for  at  least  six 
months  —  even  if  all  goes  well. 

The  obstacles  to  full  and  balanced 
coverage  are  endless  too. 

The  incredibly  brave  front-line  re¬ 
porters  expressed  their  fears  and  frus¬ 
trations  to  their  IPl  audience. 

Patti  Waldmeir,  bureau  chief  of  the 
London  Financial  Times,  said,  “My 
coverage  is  less  good  because  of  fear  of 
getting  shot.” 

Shaun  Johnson,  chief  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Star,  said,  “One  way  for 
the  ANC  to  control  the  press  is  to 
scare  us  out  of  our  wits  ....  Our  per¬ 
formance  is  on  trial ....  It’s  time  for  us 
journalists  to  become  activists  for  self- 
government  ....  We  journalists  are 
toddlers  in  the  kindergarten  of  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Joe  Thloloe,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Soivetan,  said,  “There  is  nothing  one 
can  do  to  protect  journalists’  lives  .  .  . 
the  townships  are  ruled  by  vicious 
young  people  who  kill  anyone  who 
comes  inside. 

“The  violence  eventually  will  go 
away  because  everyone  will  get  sick  of 
it. 

“The  press,  like  all  institutions  in 
South  Africa,  is  seen  as  an  instrument 
of  oppression  ....  To  win  back  respect 
for  the  press  will  take  more  than  writ¬ 
ing  a  bill  of  rights.” 

Let  us  pray. 

Meanwhile,  IPl  director  Johann  Fritz 
urges  journalists  everywhere  to  go  to 
South  Africa  to  join  the  corps  of  press 
monitoring  teams  for  the  election  and 
transition.  They  must  pay  their  own 
way. 


The  level  of  good  will  is  so  high  and 
the  political  skills  of  de  Klerk  and 
Mandela  are  so  towering,  one  of  the 
century’s  greatest  “good  news”  stories 
conceivably  could  happen.  Stay  tuned. 

Reviews 

Continued  from  page  ^9 

oped  it  two  years  after  a  near-spitting 
image  of  it  was  featured  as  a  futuristic 
style  by  Ford  at  the  1934  Chicago 
World’s  Fair. 

Essential  Software  for  Writers: 
A  Complete  Guide  for  Everyone 
Who  Writes  With  a  PC.  Hy  Ben¬ 
der.  (Writer’s  Digest  Books,  1507  Dana 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45207),  486 
pages,  $25. 

Here’s  an  attempt  to  put  everything 
you  wanted  to  know  and  were  afraid  to 
ask  about  computers  and  writing  into 
one  reference  book. 

The  book  at  the  outset  describes  the 
more  popular  word-processing  pro¬ 
grams,  then  introduces  writers  to  oth¬ 
er  software  applicable  to  writing.  Here 
is  information  about  idea  generators, 
electronic  dictionaries  and  thesauri, 
grammar  and  style  checkers,  text-re¬ 
trieval  programs,  and  disk-based,  CD- 
ROM  and  on-line  reference  sources. 

You  even  can  get  help  in  writing  fic¬ 
tion  with  Plots  Unlimited,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  writer  “to  string  plots  togeth¬ 
er  in  thousands  of  diverse  combina¬ 
tions.” 

For  scriptwriters,  there  is  Script- 
ware,  with  all  of  its  shortcuts  for  for¬ 
mating  and  sorting  out  characters  and 
scenes.  For  business  people  who  need  a 
little  humor  to  insert  into  a  speech, 
there  is  help  from  Just  Joking  and  The 
Humor  Processor. 

The  book  also  discusses  writing 
needs  in  specialized  areas,  such  as  writ¬ 
ing  by  doctors,  lawyers  and  engineers. 
And  if  you’re  a  poet,  you  can  generate 
rhymes. 

Hy  Bender,  author  of  three  previous 
books  on  PC  software,  produces  video 
PC  training  materials  for  business  and 
government  groups. 

New  magazine 

NEWS  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.,  a 
publisher  of  weekly  papers  in  the  New 
York  City  area,  is  starting  a  glossy  mag¬ 
azine,  Manhattan  X,  geared  toward  18- 
to-40-year-olds. 
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investment.  Coll  or  write  Bob  Cun¬ 
ningham:  (803)  237-2282;  PO  Box 
588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC  29585. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CARMEL  BY  THE  SEA,  CA.  Monthly-in 
the  black-For  immediate  sole.  Owner 
retiring.  Freedom  Of  Speech,  PO  Box 
W,  Carmel,  CA  93921.  (408)  624- 
4901. 


ESCAPE  to  the  mountains!  Husband 
and  Wife  Colorado  weekly.  Work  4 
days  a  week.  Hunt,  fish,  comp  and  ski. 
Reply  to  Box  06821 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  to  pick  up 
highly  desirable  15  year  established 
free  weekly.  Southern  CA  beach  town. 
Owner  retiring.  (805)  642-6334. 

GOOD  PRESSES  and  buildings.  New 
replacement  cost  close  to  total  sales 
price.  Daily  or  o  weekly,  very  little  more 
than  cost  of  new  equipment.  Many 
others,  good  values.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


HEALTH  requires  sole  or  octive  investor 
in  owner-operator  weekly  grossing 
$190,000  in  premier  California  wine 
country.  Box  06827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


KANSAS 


Suburban  weekly  grossing  $300,000. 
Located  in  fast  growing  community. 
Divorce  forces  sole. 


skly  „ 

$250,000.  Well  equipped  witb  Macin¬ 
tosh  computers,  fast  growing  area.  Real 
estate  with  rental  optional. 


WATERMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
(913)845-2222 
Don  or  Brian 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AREA  weekly  chain. 
Well-respected,  successful,  lean  opera¬ 
tion.  $1,500,000  gross.  Owners  retir¬ 
ing.  Box  06793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


STRONG,  NO  COMPETE  $1.4  MM 
gross  weeklies  with  substantial  profit. 
Owner  retiring.  Reply  to  Box  06819, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THRIVING  twice-weekly  newspaper  in 
rural  Nevada  where  taxes  favor  busi¬ 
nesses.  Perfect  family  situation  for 
ambitious,  energetic  people  who  want 
to  make  a  difference  in  our  town. 
$230,000  gross  and  growing. 
$200,000,  $60,000  down,  owner 
financing.  (702)  635-2230  ask  for 
Doyle  or  Linda. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
ocquisitions  of  daily/ weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  ore  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 


EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE,  fan-oriented  tabloid  pub¬ 
lication  covering  Pittsburgh  Penguins 
hockey  team.  Published  bi-weekly. 
International  circulation.  Reply  to  Box 
06816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Call  about  our  low  contract  rates!  (212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


CHEMCO  NEWSPAGER  CAMERA. 
Angle  bed  with  prism  lens  for  con¬ 
version  printing.  Includes  darkroom  and 
transporter.  (805)  564-5290,  Ken  Duf- 
field. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 


EQUIPMENT  USTING 


HARRIS  V-25,  5  units,  JF-25,  TQF  II 

1  / 4  (older 


HARRIS  V-25,  4  units,  JF-4,  TQF  II  1/4 
folder 


HARRIS  V-15D,  8  units,  w/brush  dam¬ 
pening  and  circumferential  register  and 
JF- 15  folder. 


HARRIS  V-1 5A,  5  units,  JF-7  (older. 


HARRIS  V-25,  V-15D,  V-15A  add  on 
units,  as  is  or  remanufactured. 


GOSS  Community  SSC  5  units,  1  (older 
w/1/2,  1/4  and  double  parallel  fold, 
can  be  seen  in  operation. 


MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES 
259  Great  Hill  Rd. 
Naugatuck,  CT  06770 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 


COMPLETE  MAILROOM.  Double 
delivery  1 1  /48  inserter.  Hall  Monitors, 
Signodes,  stream  aligners  bottom 
wraps,  and  assorted  roller  tops  plus 
wire  conveyor.  Operation  running  until 
new  plant  brought  on  line.  (805)  564- 
5290,  Ken  Duffield. 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
nstallations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 


Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  tyline/6  docks;  4  tyline/8  docks 
(407)  273-521 8  FAX  (407)  273-901 1 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  (or  David  Slauter. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 


accessories. 


VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MUliER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PREPRESS 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 


"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 


FOR  SALE:  4/u  1  976  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  Folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
MHO  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
(older  and  upper  former;  4/u  Harris 
V15A1978w/JF7  and  JF25. 


Tel  (91 3)362-8888  Fax  (91 3)  362-8901 


FOR  SALE 

9/u  two  folder  SSC  press,  com¬ 
prised  of  2-4  "highs",  1982  vintage, 
with  or  w/out  heatset,  many  extras. 


4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 


2  add-on  Community  1 969  and  1 971 
vintoge  units,  good  condition. 


2  Baldwin  105C.O.V. 


Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks,  6 
RTF's,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8 
automatic  splicer,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

New! 

MAN: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-1 5D,  6  unit,  JF-25 

•  V-1 5A,  6  unit,  JF-7 

•  N-845  -  8  units 

•  RBC-2  (older  22  3/4" 

•  Very  good  condition,  available  early 
1994 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  calar  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


BELL-CAMP,  INC. 
Tel:  (201)492-8877 
Fax:  (212)492-9777 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TWELVE  YEAR  old  suburban  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  advertising  publication  with 
loyal  ad  base.  Inserted  monthly  into 
major  metro  paper.  Ideal  for  owner/ 
operator.  Priced  (or  quick  sale.  Terms. 
Call  David  Smith  (703)  347-4222. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


Many  fears  are  bom  out  of  fatigue  and 
loneliness. 

Max  Ehrmann 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

1 4-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  -  1990 
vintage  22  3/4" . 

7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 

4-unit  Community  w/2-SC  folders  (1 
w/u.f.),latel97as,  22  3/4". 

4-unit  Community  w/Community  folder. 

1  -unit  with  Community  folder. 

3  Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (2-1000 
series  and  1-900  series)  and  one  500 
series  upper  former. 

2- unit  Harris  with  1  VI 5A  units,  1 
VI 5C  unit  and  JF7  folder. 

1  JFl  5  (older,  1 980  vintage. 

3- unit  Web  Leader  w/2  mono  units 
and  1  Quodracolor  unit,  1 977. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

DOUBLE  WIDTH 

38  units  and  5  half  decks  Goss 
Metroliner,  22"  w/6  single  3:2  folders, 

45"  RTF's  -  Available  now. 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  Folders, 

22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 

Add-on  Metro  units  w/RTP's,  22  3/4". 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fox  (913)  492-6217 

SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

CROSFIELD  625  SCREEN  SCANNER 
SYSTEM  -  both  units  -  9  years  old  -  j 

Laser  not  operating.  Best  offer.  Call  i 

Michael  D'Arienzo  (610)  622-8807  I 

Mondoy-Fridoy  after  2:00  PM  (EST)  j 

TYPESETTERS 

TWO  AUTOLOGIC  APS  Micro  5  typeset¬ 
ters.  Very  good  condition.  Operating  in 
daily  newspaper  environment.  Phone: 

Julian  F.  Boone  (217)  223-5100. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CAaUS  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


Worry  is  a  complete  circle  of  inefficient 
thought  revolving  around  a  pivot  fear. 

Unknown 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCUIATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROV/D 
CIRCUIATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspoper  Telemorketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  coast  to  coast 
John  Dinon  -  John  Lyons 
(214)  352-1123 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circubtion  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

1  (800)  776-6397 


THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNBCnCN 

(•8l](h327-8463 


CIRCUIATION  SERVICES 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Slop  Savers  ana  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built  -in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


_ CONSULTANTS 

45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

SPANISH-LANGUAGE  Editions?  We 
help  and  train.  Experience  in  US/Latin 
America.  Call  Homero  Hinojosa  in 
Mexico:  (52-83)  356-9921 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

ARE  YOUR  PRESS  DRIVES  KEEPING 
YOU  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

ICS  Has  20  plus  years  experience 
correcting  drive  problems  and  has 
developed  unique  techniques  lo 
modernize  press  drives  &  controls. 

CALL  (413)  739-1113 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  con  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  lo 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


A  leader  must  face  danger.  He  must 
take  the  risk  and  the  blame,  and  the 
brunt  of  the  storm. 

Herbert  N.  Casson 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

Department  of  Communication  -  Utah 
State  University  seeks  applications  for 
Department  Head  to  administer  mass 
media  journalism  program  of  175 
majors,  8  faculty,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  in  print  journalism, 
broadcast  journalism,  and  media  man¬ 
agement.  Tenured  eleven  month  posi¬ 
tion.  Associate  or  full  professor.  Earned 
Doctorate  or  equivalent  professional 
media  experience  required  with 
specialties  in  print,  broadcast,  media 
management  or  corporate  communica¬ 
tions.  Significant  publications  or 
equivalent  media  credits.  Competitive 
salary.  Desired  start  date:  July  1 ,  1 994. 
Applicant  review  begins  April  5,  1994 
and  continues  until  suitable  candidate  is 
found.  Send  vita  with  references  to  Dr. 
Michael  Toney,  Choir,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Department  of  Communication, 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  UT 
84322-4605;  (801)  750-1238.  USU  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

Nicholls  Stale  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  far  a  tenure-track  position  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  starting  in  the  fall  of  1 994. 
Minimum  qualifications  include  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  relations,  master's 
degree  and  evidence  of  teaching  and 
research  potential.  Rank  and  safaiy  are 
open.  Review  of  applications  will  begin 
on  March  14,  1994,  and  applications 
will  be  taken  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Applicants  should  submit  a  current  vita 
and  the  names  of  three  references  to 
Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard,  Head, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication, 
Nicholls  State  University,  PO  Box  2031, 
Thibodaux,  LA  70310.  Nicholls  State  is 
located  60  miles  southwest  of  New 
Orleans.  Nicholls  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
Nicholls  State  encourages  applications 
from  women  and  minorities. 


OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  academ¬ 
ic/training  background.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  Information:  Center  far  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  11690-A  Sunrise 
Volley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 .  Fax: 
(703)^620-6790 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

STUDENT  PUBUCATION  ADVISOR 

Full-time,  non-tenure  track  position  as 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity.  Responsibilities  include  maintain¬ 
ing  professional  standards  of  accurarv, 
fairness  and  balance  in  student  pub¬ 
lications,  leaching  courses,  liaison  with 
journalism  faculty  and  directing  intern 
program.  Master's  degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  plus  professional  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  required.  College-level  teaching 
experience  helpful.  Position  available 
August  15,  1994.  Application  deadline 
April  1 ,  1 994.  Send  letter  and  resume 
to  Professor  James  F.  Scotton,  Chair, 
Journalism  Department,  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53233.  Mar¬ 
quette  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Edward  R.  Murrow  School  of 
Communication  at  Washington  Slate 
University  seeks  teaching  assistants  far 
media  writing,  grammar  and  reporting 
courses.  Professional  experience 
required.  Partial  to  full  tuition  waivers 
plus  stipends  available.  Program  is  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  and/or  an 
interdisplinary  Doctoral  degree. 
Applications  for  Fall  1994  now  being 
accepted.  Contact  Dr.  Joe  Ayres  for 
application  materials  or  Roberta  Kelly 
for  information  on  assistantships,  both 
at  Edward  R.  Murrow  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pullman,  WA  99164-2520. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  invites  applications 
far  a  12-month  non-tenure  track  asso¬ 
ciate  in  journalism  position.  Master's 
degree,  electronic  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  professional  newspa^r  edit¬ 
ing  experience  prefaced.  The  individual 
will  teach  courses  in  the  area  of 
electronic  newspapers/new  communi¬ 
cation  technology  and  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  launching  the  college's 
electronic  newspaper.  Three-year  con¬ 
tract  begins  July  1,  1994.  Competitive 
salo^  and  benefits.  Send  vita  to:  Dr. 
Jon  ifaosenraad.  Chair,  Department  Of 
Journalism,  2089  Weimer  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  Of  Florida,  3261 1.  Deadli  ne  is 
March  31,  1994.  The  University  Of 
Florida  is  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmotive  Action  Employer.  Women 
and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply.  The  selection 
process  will  be  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  Florido's  "Government  in 
the  Sunshine"  ond  Public  Records  lows. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GROUP  PUBUSHER 

Seeking  a  hands-on  publisher  to 
manage  a  bi-weekly  group  of  suburban 
newspapers.  Position  includes  profit/ 
loss  responsibility  and  authority  for 
product  decisions.  We  are  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  promotes  teom  concepts 
and  innovation.  Applicants  must  hove  o 
bochelor's  degree  or  equivalent,  5-8 
years  of  prior  experience  in  newspaper 
management,  strong  leadership  and 
communication  skills.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  ta:  Box  06806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET— 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  bolder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in 
on  envelope  addressed  to  me  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Deportment  witn  on  ottached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  wont  the  reply  to  reoch.  If  the  Box  Number 
you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  publisher 
of  a  growing  5,000  5-day  doily  in 
zone  5.  Applicants  must  hove  strong 
advertising  and  circulation  experience 
in  a  competitive  environment.  Good 
opportunity  For  a  strong  department 
head  with  solid  credentials.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
06802,  Editor  &  Publisr  ler. 


OVERSEAS  FEIiOV/HIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seexs  qualified  applicants  with  pub¬ 
lication  management  expertise.  Next 
deadline:  March  15.  Information:  Cen¬ 
ter  For  Foreign  Journalists,  1 1 690-A  Sun¬ 
rise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091. 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790. 


\MANTED:  BUSINESS  MANAGER/GM 
for  aword-winning  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  upstate  New  York.  P&L 
experience,  computer  network 
understanding,  commercial  printing, 
and  GAAP.  Salary  plus  bonus  and 
benefits  package.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  06807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


■dO-YEAR-OLD  North  Florida  weekly 
with  TMC  and  web  plant  needs  help  in 
advertising  department.  Applicants 
must  have  strong  sales  and  planning 
ability -someone  qualified  to  help  us  con¬ 
tinue  our  long  record  of  growth— and 
should  have  minimum  or  two  years  i 
experience  on  daily  or  large  weekly 
with  excellent  professional  and 
character  references.  Will  discuss  gen¬ 
eral  questions  over  phone,  but  no 
basics  until  we  receive  your  letter  and 
resume.  Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chiefland 
Citizen,  PO  Box  680,  Chiefland,  FL 
32626.  (904)  493-1553. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  Zone  9,  7-day, 
40,000-circulation  doily.  Must  have 
solid  track  record  of  creative 
approaches  to  expanding  the  newspa¬ 
per'  s  share  of  market;  sense  of  urgency; 
attention  to  detail;  excellent  leadership, 
teamwork  and  people  management 
skills;  and  at  least  three  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agement.  Send  complete  resume,  cover 
letter,  list  of  references,  tear  sheets  and 
samples  of  promotional  materials  to 
Box  06799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREOOR 
Our  Advertising  Director  has  been 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  16,000 
circulation  Beloit  (Wl)  Doily  News.  That 
creates  the  immediote  nero  For  a  star 
performing  ad  director  who  desires  an 
opportunity  to  lead  an  outstanding  staff 
in  a  market  area  with  great  potential.  If 
you  seek  on  excellent/compensation 
plan  based  on  performance,  and  a 
chance  for  advancement  within  a  small, 
quality  newspaper  group,  then  let's  see 
your  resume,  earnings  history  and 
career  goals.  Call  or  write:  Kent 
Bymonn,  Beloit  Daily  News,  149  State 
Street,  Beloit,  Wl  53511,  1  (800)  356- 
3411. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Everyone's  dreamed  about  a  position 
like  this  on  a  top  medium-size  Zone  9 
daily.  Seeking  a  strong  leoder  who  can 
teach,  plan,  and  market.  Must  be  an 
achiever  with  a  desire  to  set  and  meet 
goals.  Experience  essential  to  help  this 
aggressive  paper  maximize  market 
potential.  Reply  to  Box  06809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

If  you're  looking  for  a  career  position 
and  you  ore  the  best,  contact  us.  Inde¬ 
pendently  awned  PA  daily.  Good 
salary,  fringes.  Great  place  to  raise 
family.  Send  full  resume  first  contact. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  06823,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Lead  a  growing  LI  weekly  newspaper 
sales  team.  Develop,  field  train  with  a 
focus  on  ethical  but  firm  objectives  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere.  3  years  sales 
experience,  2  years  managment.  Salary 
and  references  to:  Publisher  A.  O'Byrne, 
Moriches  Bay  Tide,  640  Montauk  Hwy, 
Shirley,  NY  11967 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIREaOR 

National  Real  Estate  Publisher  has 
immediate  need  for  creative,  experi¬ 
enced  Art  Director.  Circulation  4.5 
million  per  month.  Must  be  able  to  vrork 
as  Free  lancer  on  contract.  Send 
resume,  rates  and  portfolio  or  work 
samples  to:  COLOR  OPTIONS-TKS, 
1600  Capital  Circle,  SW,  Tallohassee, 
FL  32310. 


MAGAZINE  ART  DIREOOR 
Jacksonville,  Florida  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  CO.  seeks  art  director  committed 
to  excellence  to  head  art/ production 
department.  Design  and  art  direct 
award-winning  Jacksonville  Magazine 
and  other  pubs,  coordinate  production 
and  printing,  work  on  Macs,  Quork, 
Photoshop,  Illustrator,  and  supervise 
assistant.  Strong  design  and  ability  to 
art  direct  top-notch  photography  and 
illustration  a  must.  Experience  as  mag¬ 
azine  art  director  or  assistont  art 
director  required.  Will  relocate.  Salary 
negotiable.  Full  benefits.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to 
Larry  Marscheck,  Editor-in-Chief,  White 
Publishing  Co.,  1650  Prudential  Dr., 
#300,  Jacksonville,  FL  32207,  (904) 
396-8666;  Fax  (904)  396-0926. 


FEATURE  PAGE 
LAYOUT  ARTIST 

Good  knowledge  in  newspaper  and 
Macintosh  layout 

Some  supervisory  experience 
helpful 

Southeastern  USA  location 

Send  resume,  samples  of  work,  and 
salary  history  or  requirements  to: 
Box  06797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  ond  MACINTOSH 
EXPERT  -  Experienced,  versatile  artist 
needed  to  provide  leadership  in  the  use 
and  expansion  of  our  Macintoshes, 
Nikon  scanners,  AP  Leaf  and  archiving 
equipment.  Freedom  to  create.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Photoshop,  Quark,  etc. 
Must  have  daily-newspaper  experience 
designing  pages,  daing  illustrations, 
preparing  maps  and  charts.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to:  Mr. 
Jan  Thiessen,  Sunday  editor, 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown, 
NY  13601. 


INFOGRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  artist  for  its  news  graphics 
department.  This  position  consists  of 
creating  informational  graphics  on 
Macintosh  computers;  downloading, 
revising  and  outputting  wire  graphics; 
gathering  information  pertinent  to  vis¬ 
ual  illustration  of  a  story;  and  generat¬ 
ing  ideas  for  deadline  and  Future  cen¬ 
terpiece  graphics  for  its  color  section 
fronts. 

Qualified  candidates  will  hove  3-t-  years 
of  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper 
and  is  an  illustrator  and  designer  who 
can  do  research,  work  with  reporters, 
editors  and  page  designers.  Macintosh 
skills  must  include  advanced  capability 
in  programs  such  as  Freehand, 
Illustrator,  Photoshop  and  Quark.  The 
successful  applicant  will  also  have  the 
ability  to  write  clear  and  concise  copy, 
organize  information  and  work  well  in 
a  team  effort. 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  is  a 
morning  and  evening  daily  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  185,000  daily  and 
325,000  Sunday.  It  has  been  the 
sponsor  of  the  SND  Informational 
Graphics  workshop  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  since  its  inception  10 
years  ago  and  has  won  numerous 
design  and  graphics  awards. 

For  more  information  on  the  position, 
or  to  send  a  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work,  contact:  Mick  Cochran,  Art 
Director,  The  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  75  Fountain  Street,  Providence, 
Rl  02902.  Phone  (401 )  277-7260. 


MAC  TALENT  NEEDED  IN 
SKI  COUNTRY 

Two  former  news  art  directors,  now  run¬ 
ning  Denver  design  firm  specializing  in 
corporate  communicatians,  offer  the 
breakaway  opportunity  you've  been 
waiting  for.  Looting  for  Mac  designers/ 
illustrators  accustomed  to  the  fast-paced 
newsroom  environment.  If  you've  ever 
dreamed  of  seeing  your  work  printed  in 
200-line  screen,  send  your  best  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to:  LCI, 
3959  E.  Arapahoe  Rd./Bldg.3,  Ste. 
200,  Littleton,  CO  801 22. 


CARICATURIST/ILLUSTRATOR 


COMPUTER  TRAINER 


COMPUTER  TRAINER 

Data  Sciences,  Inc.,  a  leading  pravider 
of  business  software  for  newspapers 
has  career  opportunities  for  experi¬ 
enced  trainers.  Relaxed  teamwork 
oriented  working  environment.  Excellent 
salary/benefits  package.  Opportunity 
for  up  to  40%  travel.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  You  should 
have  experience  with  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  or  accounting.  Good  communica¬ 
tion  and  people  skills  are  a  must,  Unix 
and  RDBMS  experience  are  pluses. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

DATA  SCIENCES,  INC. 

Department  E 
2150  Industrial  Parkway 
Silver  Springs,  MD  20904 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

25,000  circulation  southeost  suburban 
daily  seeks  circulation  director.  This 
established  morning  newspaper  is 
located  in  a  competitive  metro  county. 
Successful  candidate  should  have  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  in  customer  service  as 
well  as  circulation  promotion.  This  is  a 
"hands-on"  director  positon  with  an 
experienced  staff  and  support  person¬ 
nel.  Competitive  salary,  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  401  (k)  plan  to  the  successful  can¬ 
didate.  All  inquiries  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Submit  employment 
and  salary  history  to  Box  06822,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALESISALESISALES! 

Immediate  opening  for  Circulation 
Sales!  Manager  at  daily  newspaper  in 
lively  and  competitive  mid-size  S.E. 
Wisconsin  market.  Successful  applicant 
will  be  a  seasoned,  self-starter  who  con 
guarantee  solid  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  gains  from  day  1 .  Okay, 
day  2  will  be  tine. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  06811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  FIELD  MANAGER 
A  major  newspaper  in  Zone  6  is  seek¬ 
ing  Circulation  Managers  -  District  to 
Area  levels  -  fluent  in  Spanish  and 
English  to  be  responsible  for  predomi¬ 
nantly  Spanish-speaking  areas.  Will 
also  act  os  o  liaison  between  customers 
and  distributor  force.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  circulation  field  experi¬ 
ence  and  effective  interpersonal  skills. 
Please  send  resume  to  Lonna  Hoffman, 
685  John  B.  Sios  Mem.  Parkway,  Fort 
Worth,  TX  761 34. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Family  owned  morning  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Ideal  opportunity  for  either  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  ready  for  promotion  or 
"pro".  Must  hove  youth  carrier  experi¬ 
ence.  City  recently  rated  as  one  of  best 
for  living  in  the  US.  Please  reply  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to: 

Director  Human  Resources 
St.  Joseph  NEWS-PRESS 
POBox29 

St.  Joseph,  MO  64502-0029 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


DATA  PROCESSING 

MACINTOSH  SUPPORT  SPECIAUST 


We're  seeking  a  seasoned,  professional 
manager  witn  a  proven  managemeni 
track  record.  Database  marketing  and 
innovative  product  package  with  distri¬ 
bution  a  real  plus.  This  position 
responsible  for  all  circulation,  mailroom 
and  distribution  functions.  We're  a 
25,000  daily/28,000  Sunday  inde¬ 
pendently-owned,  AM,  newspaper. 
Located  in  a  university  city  dotted  with 
lakes  and  within  easy  drive  to  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  package  to  the 
person  that  fits  our  needs.  If  you  wont 
to  join  a  creative  management  team 
that  makes  things  happen,  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

OSHKOSH  NORTHWESTERN 
Human  Resource  Manager 
PO  Box  2926 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPERS 
is  looking  for  on  energetic  Circulation 
Sales  Manager  responsible  for  three 
separate  newspapers.  Reports  to  Circ. 
Dir.  Circulation  experience  including 
working  with  outside  sales  contractors 
and  supervising  in-house  telemarketing 
is  required.  Related  college  degree 
desirable.  Qualified  candidates  submit 
resume  to: 

COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPERS 

521 5  Torrance  Blvd. 

Torrance,  CA  90509 
Attn:  Circulation  Director 

No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE  employer. 
Females  and  minorities  encouraged  to 

opply- _ 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  needed  for 
44,000  Doily,  53,000  Sunday  AM 
newspaper  in  central  Illinois.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  supervision  of  all  aspects  of 
single  copy  operation.  This  is  a  "hands- 
on"  position  working  closely  with  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  single  copy  person¬ 
nel  Prefer  2-3  years  as  District  Sales 
Manager  and  at  least  one  year  as  a 
Zone  Manager  or  Single  Copy  Man¬ 
ager.  We  offer  an  excellent  benefit 
pockage  and  career  growth 
opportunities  through  our  corporation, 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  Please  send 
resume,  references,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Greg  Sloan,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  311, 
Decatur,  IL  62525. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 

Mid-size  southern  California  newspa¬ 
per  is  seeking  an  experienced  MIS 
manager  to  supervise  Data  Processing 
operations.  Knowledge  of  IBM  Mid 
range  and  PC's  required.  Macintosh 
and  networking  experience  helpful  in 
addition  to  programming  experience 
with  COBOL  and  RPG.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  For  consideration  send 
resume  to  Box  06796,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  Dallos  Morning  News,  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  527,000  and  814,000  on 
Sundays,  has  an  opening  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Macintosh  Support  Specialist 
for  our  News  Systems  Department.  This 
position  will  be  part  of  our  evening  sup¬ 
port  team  that  keeps  our  publishing 
network  running  smoothly  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  Macintosh  Support  for  high-end 
graphics,  publishing  and  database 
applications. 

REQUIREMENTS  *  2-4  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  publishing  environment  with 
technical  aptitude  for  troubleshooting 
and  resolving  software,  hardware, 
network  and  communication  problems. 

*  Experience  with  Macintosh  operating 
system,  and  Mac  Software  packages 
Quark,  Photoshop,  ond  Illustrator  is  a 
must.  *  Knowledge  in  high-end  graph¬ 
ics  and  database  software  helpful.  * 
Experience  in  UNIX  Administration, 
Sybase  SQL,  and  supporting  large 
multi-server  Ethernet  network,  o  definite 
plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package.  To  apply, 
please  mail  your  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

THE  DALLAS  MQRNING  NEWS 
PO  Box  655237 
Dallas,  TX  75265 
Attn:  Lee  Smith 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  -  for  37,000  daily  on  Lake 
Michigan.  This  is  a  job  for  a  hands-on 
leader  with  a  clear  concept  of  saleable 
news  products  and  the  demonstrated 
skills  to  achieve  them.  New  technology 
and  alternative  revenue  strategies  hove 
not  dimmed  our  focus  on  the  need  to 
inform  and  delight  readers.  A  new 
press  will  showcase  your  efforts  and 
accelerate  growth.  Apply  (with  sam¬ 
ples)  to  Bill  Roesgen,  Publisher,  The 
Journal  Times,  212  Fourth  St.,  Racine, 

Wl  53403. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  NEWS  and  arts  weekly 
seeks  staff  reporter  with  strong  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirements  to:  Dan 
Cook,  In  Pittijurgh  Newsweekly,  2100 
Wharton  Ave.,  Suite  300,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15203. 


AGRIBUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Lincoln  Journal-Star  is  seeking  an 
experienced  reporter  who  can  produce 
clear,  crisp  stories  on  agricultural  topics 
that  appeal  to  both  rural  and  urban 
readers.  This  is  a  respected  reporting 
position  at  newspapers  that  understand 
the  significance  of  agribusiness  to  the 
state's  economy.  Please  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Personnel 
Department,  Lincoln  Journal-Star,  PO 
Box  81669,  Lincoln,  NE  68501  by 
March  23. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  an 
aggressive  60,000  AM  daily  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Must  be 
able  to  motivate  young  reporters  and 
help  them  with  story  ideos  and  organi¬ 
zation.  Enterprise,  initiative,  and 
aggressiveness  are  essential.  Reporting 
and  editing  experierKe  preferred.  Clips 
and  references  to  Box  06794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Assistant  City  Editor  wanted  for  mid¬ 
sized  daily  serving  a  university  city  in 
the  Southeast.  Candidate  must  be  a 
sharp  copy  editor,  hove  a  strong  ground- 
ing  in  computer-assisted  reporting, 
and  have  the  ability  to  direct  projects 
and  inspire  reporters.  Should  nave  at 
least  two  years'  of  editing  experience. 
Reply  to  Box  06810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR:  40  hrs/wk  9-5. 
$24,500/yr.  Duties:  Edit  newspaper 
articles  written  by  reporters;  follow 
directions  of  the  chief  editor;  participate 
in  policy  meetings  regarding  contents  of 
newspaper;  write  editorials.  Must  have 
bachelors  degree  (any  field)  and  at 
least  1  year  experience.  Must  read, 
write  and  speak  in  the  Koreon  lan¬ 
guage.  MUST  HAVE  PROOF  OF  LEGAL 
AUTHORITY  TO  WORK  PERMA¬ 
NENTLY  IN  THE  U  S.  SEND  2  COPIES 
OF  RESUME  TO:lllinois  Dept,  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  401  S.  State  Street-3 
South,  Chicago,  IL  60605,  ATTN:  Len 
Bosko,  REF.  #  V-IL  1  1484-B.  NO 
CALLS,  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


BANKING/LEGAL  REPORTER 

Two-time  winner  of  national  award  for 
excellence  in  center  of  high  technology 
and  international  trade  seeks  a  writer 
with  at  least  two  yeors'  doily  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  covering  finance 
ond/or  courts  preferred.  Competitive 
pay.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E3, 
Rochester  Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul 
St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604. _ 

CABELA'S,  INC-The  World's  Foremost 
Outfitter-is  looking  for  another  top-flight 
staff  catalog  copywriter.  Candidates 
should  be  self-motivated  wordsmiths 
that  thrive  on  deadline-intensive 
schedules  with  at  least  three  years  writ¬ 
ing/editing  experience  and  have  o 
thorough  knowledge  and  love  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  camping  and  requisite 
gear. 

Cabela's  offers  a  salary/benefit 
package  unmatched  in  the  outdoor 
industry.  To  be  considered,  send 
descriptive  letter  outlining  your  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  and  salary  history 
along  with  your  non-retumoble  writing 
samples  to: 


Mr.  Rod  Reeder 
CABELA'S  INCORPORATED 
812  13lh  Avenue 

_ Sidney,  NE  69162 _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  six-day  daily  in  beautiful 
Southwest  needs  a  copy  editor  with 
desire  for  perfection  with  words,  layout 
and  deadlines.  Company  offers 
chances  to  climb  corporate  ladder. 
Send  resume,  letter  of  application  and 
clips  to  Shon  Barenklau,  Managing 
Editor,  CaHsbad  Current-Argus,  620  S. 
Main,  Carlsbad,  NM  88220. 


CITY  STAFF 

High-energy  reporter  needed  for  city 
government/ political  beat.  We  need 
someone  who  writes  useful,  clear  copy 
for  the  average  reader  not  bureaucrats. 
Other  reporting  jobs  may  open  soon. 
Weekly  experience  or  some  daily  expe¬ 
rience  needed.  Zone  1  or  2  only. 
Salary  up  to  $515  week,  depending  on 
experience.  We're  20,000  PM  in 
60,000  city.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Sue  Simoneau,  City 
Editor,  The  Bristol  Press,  PO  Box  2158, 
Bristol,  CT  06011-2158.  No  phone 
calls. 


COPY  EDITOR-The  Savannah  Morning 
News,  a  75,000-circulation  daily  on 
Georgia's  scenic  coast,  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  copy  editor  with  a  flair  for 
headline-writing  and  newspoge  design. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  two  or 
more  years  of  experience  in  editing  ond 
design  of  live  news  pages,  solid  news 
judgment  and  the  ability  to  work 
quickly  under  tight  deadlines.  Macin¬ 
tosh  skills  o  big  plus.  Advancement 
potential.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  vrith 
salary  requirements  and  editing  and 
design  samples  to:  News  Editor,  Savan¬ 
nah  Morning  News,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31401. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Top-flight  wordsmith  who  does  great 
layouts.  Pagination  experience,  mac 
and  Quark  XPress  skills.  Superior  news 
judgment,  excellent  English  grammar 
skills.  Needs  energy,  confiderKe,  expe¬ 
rience,  graphics  expertise.  Work  on 
busy,  creative  news  desk.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to: 

Lone  Wick 
News  Editor 

THE  KALAMAZOO  GAZEHE 
401  South  Burdick  St. 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003 


COPY  EDITOR 

A  good  PM  doily/Sunday  seeking  to 
improve  seeks  resumes  from  copy 
editors  experienced  in  local  and  wire, 
poge  design  and  the  AP's  photo 
leafscan  desk.  Excellent  command  of 
the  language  reguired. 

Write  to  Ronald  W.  Hosie,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Union,  PO  Box  129, 
Junction  City,  KS  66441  -01 29. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Major  midwestern  daily  newspaper 
with  280,000  circulation  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  to  edit  hard  and  soft  news 
stories  for  final  pre-publication.  We  ore 
a  fast  growing  ever  changing  metro 
oreo.  Prefer  a  minimum  three  years 
copy  editing  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  other  than  a  college  pub¬ 
lication.  College  degree  preferred. 
Pagination  and  atex  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Equivalent  combinations  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Good  storting  salary  and 
company  paid  benefits.  Please  send 
resume,  samples  ond  salary  history  to: 

THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
Department  of  Empbyee 
and  Labor  Relations 
34  South  Third  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43215 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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COPY  EDITOR 

Our  copy  desk  is  central  to  the  doily 
operation.  We  look  to  these  wordsmiths 
to  chollenge  oil  aspects  of  a  story,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  the  writer,  the 
reader  and  the  35,000-circulation 
newspaper  in  the  hub  of  Southwest 
Georgia.  A  new  computer  system  is 
installed;  pagination  will  begin  this 
year.  If  you  thrive  on  being  part  of  a 
team  wonting  toward  a  quality  product, 
send  cover  Tetter  and  resume  to  Kay 
Read,  Editor,  The  Albany  Herald,  PO 
Box  48,  Albany,  GA  31702-0048. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  newspaper  is  seeking  o 
highly  productive  copy  editor  with 
several  years  experience  to  join  our  1 5- 
member  universal  desk.  The  job  | 
requires  a  meticulous,  skeptical,  fast- 
paced  approach  to  editing,  and  the 
ability  to  write  vivid,  precise,  inventive 
headlines.  You  may  pull  occasional 
shifts  as  sbt,  wire  editor  or  news  editor. 
The  job  involves  no  layout.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  five  heodline  samples, 
references,  and  a  brief  essay  an  the 
role  and  importance  of  copy  editors. 
Pay  is  $27,000  annually.  Deadline  is 
March  25.  Ta:  Michael  Les,  News 
Editor,  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

DEPUTY  CITY  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Camera,  an  award-winning, 
35,000  circulation  Knight-Ridder 
new^per  in  Boulder,  Colorado  is  look¬ 
ing  for  outstanding  candidates  ta  fill 
two  key  positions.  We're  looking  for 
oggressive,  innovative  editors  who  con 
help  us  lead  change  in  our  newsroom. 

The  Deputy  City  Editor  helps  run  a  staff 
of  1 1  news  reporters.  Top  candidates 
should  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  beat 
reporting  experience  and  I  -2  years 
experience  as  an  assignment  editor. 
The  Business  Editor  runs  o  2  person 
staff  and  is  responsible  for  daily  cov¬ 
erage  and  our  weekly  business  maga¬ 
zine.  Candidates  should  have  at  least  3 
years  business  reporting  experience. 


Send  cover  letter,  resume,  pertinent 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Gary  Bums,  Managing  Editor 
DAILY  CAMERA 
PO  Box  591 
Boulder,  CO  80306 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 
_ EOE/AA _ 

EDITOR  for  twice  weekly  in  beautiful, 
growing,  college  town.  If  you  can 
monage  and  motivate  a  news  staff, 
cover  your  own  beat,  write  quality 
editorials,  columns,  hard  news  stories 
oikJ  shoot  interesting  photographs  then 
send  your  resume,  references  and  clips 
to:  Jeff  Becker,  Publisher,  Dunn  County 
News,  PO  Box  40,  Menomonie,  Wl 
54751  or  fax  to  (71 5)  235-0936. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED 

Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Bax  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


DYNAMIC  BOSTON  publisher  seeks 
financial  writer  far  newsletters  serving 
mutual  fund  companies,  bonks,  and 
other  institutions.  Must  understand  basic 
investment  principles,  risk  and  return 
characteristics  of  investment  vehicles 
and  mutual  funds  and  be  familiar  with 
tax-efficient  accounts  such  os  IRAs,  401 
(k)s  and  SEPs.  Should  have  general 
knowledge  of  economy,  capital 
markets,  and  trends  in  the  investment 
industry.  Ability  to  write  first-rate  copy 
on  tight  deadlines  o  must.  Send 
resumes,  salary  expectation  and  clips 
to;  Dept.  ES,  Published  Image,  Inc., 
Suite  300,  129  South  Street,  Boston, 
MA  02111. 

EDITOR  needed  for  semi  weekly  in  N.C. 
Must  be  able  to  write,  edit  and  do 
layout.  Mac  knawledge  preferred. 
Independent  company  with  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Nice  lifestyle.  Advancement  possi¬ 
ble.  Zone  3  candidates  preferred. 
Resume,  clips  and  tearsheets  to  Box 
06801 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

We  are  a  growing  Zone  3,  22,000+ 
circulotion  newspaper  along  with  a 
43,000  Sunday  newspaper,  that 
because  of  the  promotion  of  our  editor 
we  ore  looking  for  the  right  newsperson 
who  has  experience,  good  training  and 
motivational  skills  along  with  organiza¬ 
tional  ability,  with  writing,  editing, 
good  news  judgment  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  local  news  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  community 
journalism.  If  you're  o  newsroom 
leader,  with  energy  and  initiative  this  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  you. 

Please  send  us  a  cover  letter  and  any 
clippings  you  >vould  like  telling  us  about 
yourself,  along  with  your  resume  to  Box 
06824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(oil  non-soTes  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  coll  (310)  326-2661 . 

FEATURES  REPORTER 

The  Patriot-News,  a  107,000  daily, 
1 85,000  Sunday  in  Pennsylvania's  cap¬ 
ital  city,  has  immediate  opening  for 
experienced  reporter  who  can  write 
sophisticated,  relevant  stories  that  can 
appear  in  either  the  features  section  or 
on  the  front  page.  Should  be  well 
versed  in  lifestyle,  media,  gender,  and 
health  issues.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Cate  Barron,  Features  Editor,  The 
Patriot-News,  Box  2265,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

FLUENT  GERMAN-SPEAKING  reporter 
with  experience  covering  Bundesbank, 
economic  indicators,  other  German 
financial  news.  Work  in  Frankfurt  for 
aggressive  wire  service  for  market  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  06818, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Just  pray  hr  a  tough  hide  and  a  lender 
heart. 

Ruth  GralKim 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

HONOLULU'S  alternative  weekly  is 
looking  for  managing  editor.  Must  have 
strong  writing/editing  skills,  J-school 
degree,  good  supervisory  skills.  Prefer 
returning  natives.  Contact  L.V.  Carlson 
(808)  528-1475. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  copy  editor 
on  desk  of  small  daily  in  the  Sierra 
foothills.  Speed,  accuracy  and  bright¬ 
ness  required,  Mac  and  graphics  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Rush  Tetter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Roger  Morton,  Editor, 
Auburn  Journal,  PO  Box  5910, 
Auburn,  CA  95694,  or  FAX  (916)  887- 
1231. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  pro¬ 
gram  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers,  $3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1 . 
Contact:  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  426, 
SSU,  Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


JOURNALIST  WANTED 

Opportunity  for  young  Journalist  to 
make  their  mark  at  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  small  exotic  Caribbean  Island. 
Free  accomodations,  reasonable  pay 
and  other  benefits.  Best  offer  you'll  ever 
get.  Fax  CV,  interest  and  availability  to 
(809)  469-5891 . 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  best  weeklies 
in  New  York  City.  10  papers,  85K 
circulation.  Salary  in  30s.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  letter  telling  why  you  wont  to 
moke  it  in  big  city  community  journal¬ 
ism,  to:  Publisher  Ed  Weintrob,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Paper  Publications,  26  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11242. _ 

MIDWEST  DAILY  seeking  reporter  for 
Lifestyle  section.  Candidate  should  be 
ambitious  and  highly  organized,  with  a 
knack  for  finding  local  feature  stories. 
We  cover  both  nrodern  and  traditional 
material  (Victims'  Rights,  profiles, 
women's  issues,  food,  club  news  ond 
charities).  Photographic,  layout  and 
design  knowledge  preferred.  EEO. 
Send  cover  letter,  clips,  resume  and 
references  to;  Phil  Angelo,  The  Doily 
Journal,  8  Dearborn  Square, 
Kankakee,  IL  60901 . 


E6?P 


The  communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEW  FINANCIAL  PUBUCATKDN  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  capital  markets  seeks 
aggressive,  well  motivated  junior  level 
reporter  to  write  both  hard  news  and 
features.  Reporting  experience  required 
and  finance  background  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Securities  Data  Pub¬ 
lishing,  40  West  57th  Street,  Suite 
1100,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Editorial 
Dept.,  CMA  (No  phone  calls,  please). 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Twice-weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  seeks  energetic, 
organized  newsperson  with  exceptional 
editing,  headline-writing,  and  story 
development  skills.  Send  resume  to  R. 
Bergmann  (E&P),  Princeton  Packet,  PO 
Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542.  EOE/ 
M/F/D/V. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Gannett  daily  seeks 
page  designer/news  editor  with  copy 
editing.  Quark  XPress,  Aldus  Freehand 
and  Adobe  Photoshop  experience. 
Send  clips,  resume  demonstrating 
desire  and  talent  to  help  an  improving 
newspaper  become  the  best  to;  John 
Dye,  Executive  Editor,  The  News- 
Messenger,  Box  1 230,  Fremont,  OH 
43420. 


NEWS  WRITER  NEEDED.  Experienced 
or  entry  level  graduate.  Allan  Evans, 
Russell  (Kan)  Daily  News  (913)  483- 
2118. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER.  We're  a  90,000  - 
circulation  daily  that  is  expanding  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  outdoor  recreation.  If  you  con 
write  eloquently  and  informatively 
about  the  entire  spectrum  of  outdoor 
activities  in  the  Southwestern  U.S.,  send 
a  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  06805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  general 
assignment,  investigative  ar  business 
reporting  expertise.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  Information:  Center  For  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  1  1690-A  S  unrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091.  Fax: 
(703)  620-6790. 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

Leading  publisher  af  health  and  fitness 
books  seeking  a  photo  editor.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  a  plus,  must  hove 
experience  on  photo  shoots.  We  are  a 
fast-grawing  company  with  on  excep¬ 
tional  work  atmosphere,  including  on¬ 
site  fitness  center,  child  care,  cafe,  no¬ 
smoking  policy.  Excellent  benefits.  Must 
be  able  to  relocate.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-PE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

_ E.O.E. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  REPORTERS  needed 
by  May  for  medium-sized  daily  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Good  pay  for  people  who  know 
how  to  dig.  Respond  to  Box  06826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  earnest  purpose  finds  lime,  or 
makes  it.  It  seizes  on  spare  moments, 
and  turns  fragments  to  golden  accounts. 

William  Ellery  Channing 
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PRIZE-WINNING  REPORTER 
Reporter,  capable  of  sound,  award¬ 
winning  writing,  needed  for  NC's 
largest,  and  one  of  its  best,  weeklies. 
Will  need  to  handle  3-4  af  following: 
hard  news,  investigative,  business, 
features,  and/or  have  photography 
skills.  $1 2,000-$l  5,000.  One  hour 
from  everywhere.  Send  resume, 
references,  best  clips,  and  10  local 
story  ideas:  The  Alamance  News,  PO 
Box  431 ,  Graham,  NC  27253. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
writers  to  staff  its  hard-hitting  weekly 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Denver,  Miami, 
Dallas  and  Houston.  We  publish  in- 
depth,  well-crafted  stories  that  explore 
the  issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  notional 


Central  CA's  leading  daily  newspaper 
is  looking  for  fresh  reporting  talent  for 
our  expanding  metro  department.  Daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred;  must 
hove  completed  at  least  one  internship. 
Competitive  salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  plus  excellent  benefit  package. 
The  Fresno  Bee  is  a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper  with  daily  &  Sunday  circ. 
155,000/185,000,  located  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  within  2 
hours  of  the  mountains  and  coast. 

Send  resume,  clips,  and  cover  letter  to: 
THE  FRESNO  BEE,  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  1626  "E"  Street,  Fresno,  CA 
93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

The  New  Times  weekly  newspapers  are 
journalism's  best-kept  secret.  We  put  a 
premium  on  quality  research  and  stylish 
writing,  and  we  give  our  reporters  and 
editors  the  time  and  space  they  need  to 
do  the  job.  Our  staffers  never  hove  to 
worry  about  counting  column  inches  or 
catering  to  reader  demographics.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  put  the  news  in 
perspective  and  tell  a  good  story. 

Expanding  on  our  successful  operations 
in  Phoenix,  Denver,  Miomi,  and  Dallas, 
we  have  recently  purchased  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press.  Now  we're  looking  for  on 
editor  to  direct  it,  someone  with  news 
and  feature  experience  who  can  help 
the  staff  generate  strong  stories  and 
guide  beginning  writers  os  well  as 
accomplished  ones.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  must  be  able  to  edit  and  write, 
leading  by  example  rather  than  by 
dictate.  Tne  interview  process  will 
include  an  extensive  editing  test. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  a 
cover  letter,  o  resume  and  their  five  best 
clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

PO  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 


New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  benefits,  and  ocknovdedge 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families. 

You  probably  wouldn't  worry  about 
what  people  think  of  you  if  you  knew 
how  seldom  they  do. 

Olin  Miller 


If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  foct-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  heor  from  you.  New  Times  has  open¬ 
ings  for  both  news  and  feature  writers, 
including  bilingual  positions  in  Miami. 
We  are  committed  to  building  a  diverse 
workforce,  and  acknowledge  the  needs 
of  employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  tell  a 
good  story. 

Send  oil  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

PO  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  o  cover  letter  describing  your 
goals  os  a  writer;  a  resume;  your  five 
best  clips;  and  three  story  ideas  from 
your  town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had 
the  time  and  the  space.  (Don't  send  o 
wish  list  of  fishing  expeditions;  we  wont 
to  see  who  your  contacts  are  and  how 
you'd  pursue  the  stories.) 


SOUTHERN  CAPITOL  CITY 
NEWSPAPER  with  110,000  daily 
circulation  has  on  opening  for  o  busi¬ 
ness  writer.  Must  hove  proven  writing 
and  reporting  abilities.  Previous  doily 
newspaper  experience  is  required.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  required,  journalism 
degree  preferred.  Send  resume  to  Box 
06813,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  o  sports 
copy  editor  who  has  strong  news  judg¬ 
ment,  con  edit  for  content  and  detail, 
write  read-me  headlines  and  has  an 
eye  for  page  design.  Send  resume  to 
Tim  Burke,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  The 
Polm  Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33416-4700. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeks  a 
strong,  experienced  sports  reporter  for 
NFL  coverage,  based  in  Green  Bay. 
Must  be  self-starter,  capable  of  working 
independently,  with  3  to  5  years'  sports 
reporting  experience,  including  football 
coverage.  180,000  circulation  AM 
doily.  Employee-owned  company.  Send 
resumes  and  clips  to:  Marta  Bender, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  -  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
371 ,  Milwoukee,  Wl  53201  -0371 . 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  COPY  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  7-day  AM  looking  for 
versatile  sports  staffer  with  strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  copy  editing  ability.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Lee  Lewis, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  Waterbury 
Republican-American,  389  Meadow 
Street,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


THE  LARGEST  socially-oriented  news- 
paper  in  the  world  sold  by  the  homeless 
(circulation  125,000),  seeks  hard¬ 
hitting  editor  with  strong  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  management  and  leadership  skills. 
Ideal  candidate  has  degree,  3-5  years 
editorial  experience,  background  in 
hard  news  reporting  and  strong  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  Will  manage  staff  of 
freelance  writers,  capy  editors  and 
photographers.  Strong  commitment  to 
social  justice  and  knowledge  of  home-' 
less  issues  is  required.  Mac  proficient  in 
Word  and  Quark.  Minorities  strongly 
encouraged  to  apply.  Resume,  clips  to 
Streetwise,  60  E.  13th  St.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605. 

THIS  240,000  circulotion  AM  and  PM 
takes  a  team  approach  to  reporting 
and  seeks  a  leader  to  guide  a  staff  of 
five  experienced  journalists  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  reader-driven,  issue- 
oriented  coverage  -  not  just  routine 
school  board  and  classroom  reporting. 
Experience  in  reporting  and  editing 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Education  Team,  4565  Virginia 
Beach  Boulevard,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
23462. 


The  Bakersfield  Californian  (78,000/ 
93,000)  is  accepting  applications  (or  o 
features  writer/copy  editor  and  on 
assistant  metro  editor. 

We  will  consider  entry-level  for  the 
features  position.  We  prefer  five  years 
of  news  reporting  experience  and  some 
supervisory  experience  for  the  assistant 
metro  editor  job  in  our  1 9-person  metro 
department.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  &  Organizational  Development 
Attn:  Rick  Martinez, 

Managing  Editor/days 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
Fax:  (805)  395-7484 


THE  HARTFORD  ADVOCATE  NEWS  and 
arts  weekly  seeks  an  experienced  editor 
to  deliver  cutting-edge  entertainment  cov¬ 
erage  and  in-your-face  investigative 
journalism.  Must  be  able  to  manage  a 
small  staff  and  an  even  smaller  budget, 
to  plan,  write  and  copy  edit.  Ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  a  cross  between  Allen 
and  Ruth  Bader  Ginsberg.  Alternative 
newspaper  experience  a  plus.  As  one 
of  five  Advocate  newspapers,  we  offer 
o  competitive  solory  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Francis  J.  Zankowski,  Publisher, 
Hartford  Advocote,  30  Arbor  Street, 
Hartford,  CT  06106. 


VETERAN  REPORTERS 

Chicago-orea  daily  seeks  experienced 
pros  with  more  than  (our  yeors  of  daily 
experience  and  a  portfolio  demonstrot- 
ing  enterprise,  excellent  writing  ond  com¬ 
petitive  drive.  We  need  inquisitive, 
skilled  and  thoughtful  writers  to  tackle 
topic  beats  on  our  Metro,  Features  and 
Business  desks.  Apply  to:  Doug 
Willioms,  Doily  Soutntown,  5959  S. 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 


WANTED:  City  editor,  photographer, 
graphic  artist.  Should  hove  bachelor's 
and  experience.  Need  pronto.  Pay  ond 
benefits  excellent.  Paper  vrants  the  best. 
Send  resumes,  teorsheets,  cover  letter  to 
Denise  Dishman,  Human  Resources 
Director,  Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box 
2008,  Altoona,  PA  16635-2008. 


WASHINGTON,  DC-bosed  civic  jour¬ 
nalism  project  seeks  assistant  director 
with  professional  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  and  editor,  and  a 
background  in  the  use  of  survey 
research  (or  three  yeor  assignment.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  be  on  excellent 
public  speaker,  writer  and  editor.  Will 
travel  to  represent  project  at  seminors 
and  conferences,  and  be  responsible 
(or  publication  of  semi-annual  newslet¬ 
ter.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to:  Center  For  Civic 
Journalism,  601  1 3th  Street  NW,  Suite 
31  OS,  Washington,  DC  20005.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


Immediate  opening  in  the  Health  Books 
Division  of  Rodole  Press  for  a  writer 
with  experience  in  health  writing,  fitness 
and  self-help.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  possess  a  clear,  effective  writing 
voice,  hove  strong  researching 
capabilities,  be  able  to  make  deadlines, 
keep  up  with  trends  in  health,  and  hove 
creotive  ideas  for  ways  to  approach 
and  present  health  issues.  Writing  test 
required.  Salary  is  competitive.  Rodole 
is  situated  in  Pennsylvania,  60  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  90  miles  from 
New  York  City.  It  offers  a  creotive, 
healthy  working  environment  and 
excellent  benefits  --  company  sub¬ 
sidized  food  services,  o  fitness  center 
that  is  free  to  employees  and  their 
families,  a  day-care  center,  superior 
health  benefits  and  401 K  plan,  and  a 
companywide  no-smoking  policy. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  of  published  work  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-W) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18049 
E.O.E. 

Always  acknowledge  a  fault  quite 
frankly.  This  will  throw  those  in 
authority  off  their  guard  and  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  commit  more. 

Mark  Twain 


S'^Media  Grapevine  s 

M  NewspaperJobs  Large  &  Smdl  Papers  ioexDensive  M 
&osfartasiMxcrpflon  or  post  a  fob  call  1  -602-745- 1997S 

S  $6,961  issue  $1996(4)  $36.96 (1^ or s«id<*<«kiK  E 

W  M«SaGrop«kw.  NM^Mp«Jot>S.P.O.  Baiizesa.  TucKin.AZSS73Z-2E83  M 

Jj  For  Jobs  via  the  phone  1  -900-787-7800s».»pwm»).  JJ 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


THE  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY  TELE¬ 
GRAM-TRIBUNE  is  seeking  on  experi¬ 
enced  Mailroom  Manager. 
Responsibililies  include:  scheduling 
inserts,  administering  all  areas  of  start 
management,  maintaining  a  safe  work 
environment,  budget  process,  machine 
maintenance  and  supplies.  Position 
requires  experience  operating  GMA 
SLS  1000  inserter  and  at  least  two 
years  managerial  experience.  Salary 
negotiable.  Full  benefit  pockage.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  Telegram-Tribune:  Attn: 
Ron  Godfrey,  Production  Director,  PO 
Box  1 1 2.  Son  Luis  Obispo,  CA  93406- 
0112.  E.b.E. 

Son  Luis  Obispo  is  located  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  California  Central  Coast,  200  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles.  Circulation: 
35,000  homes  daily,  40,000 
weekends. 


MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  News  Journal,  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per,  seeks  an  experienced  newspaper 
marketing  prafessional  to  join  its  market¬ 
ing  team.  The  manager  will  direct  staff 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
data  base  marketing;  develop 
electronic  marketing  capabilities; 
develop  concepts  and  praduction  of 
sales  support  moterials  and  pres¬ 
entations;  direct  a  staff  in  the  design, 
marketing  and  editing  af  over  200 
advertorial  publications  per  year; 
interfoce  with  odvertising  agencies;  and 
assist  in  the  design  and  interpretation  of 
primary  and  secondary  research. 

The  high  profile  position  requires  five 
years  of  supervisory  experience; 
demonstrated  understanding  of  market¬ 
ing  techniques;  extensive  experience  in 
the  production  of  marketing  materials 
and  the  ability  to  build  and  manage  a 
marketing  team. 

We  are  the  dominant  newspaper  in 
Delaware  with  a  circulation  of  125m 
doily  and  1 50m  Sunday  in  a  four  state 


Interested  Applicants  should  mail  ar  fox 
a  resume  and  salary  requirement  ta: 

Jim  Rawley 

Director  af  Market  Development 
THE  NEWS  JOURNAL 
POBox  15505 
Wilmington,  DE  1 9850 

Fax:  (302)  324-551 1 

Equal  Opportunity  Empbyer 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy  corrtact 
E&iP’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212) 675-4380. 


LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
southwest  has  an  opportunity  for  a 
Pressroom  Manager.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  exceptional  interpersonal 
skills,  at  least  5  years  of  supervisory 
experience  in  or  around  on  industrial 
environment,  and  proven  project  man¬ 
agement  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  devel¬ 
oping  policies,  procedures,  programs 
and  other  objectives  for  all  pressroom 
and  plateroom  functions.  In  addition 
individuol  will  have  overall  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  operating  and  capital  budgets. 
Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  operation, 
this  individual  must  be  available  to 
work  both  day  and  evening  shifts. 

A  comprehensive  benefits  package  is 
available.  Please  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  06817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Excellent  career  opportunity.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  productivity  and 
performance  of  both  Goss  Metro  and 
Community  press  operotions.  Qualified 
candidates  must  have  five  years  offset 
press  experience,  previous  supervisory 
and/or  managerial  experience.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  programs 
including  ESOP  and  401  K.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Ms. 
Thoms  by  March  25,  1 994. 

The  Gazette,  PO  Box  51  1,  Cedor 
Rapids,  lA  52406.  EOE. 


URBANITE  PRESS 
OPERATOR  &  SUPERVISOR 

Growing  So.  NH  newspaper  needs 
experienced  web  press  operator  and 
supervisor  for  its  new  press.  Offset  strip¬ 
ping,  plotemoking  included.  Hours  8am 
to  4pm  Mon-Friday  plus  alternating 
Friday  nights  for  Soturday  AM  edition. 
EEO,  good  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
P.D.  Foster,  333  Central  Ave.,  Dover, 
NH  03820. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


AMS  OPERATORS 

Experienced  Triple  1  AMS  operators  for 
Sun  Ad  Pagination  System.  Able  to  com¬ 
pose  ads  and  cut  color.  Reply  to: 

Jim  Mignerey 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
POBox  1121 

St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731-1121 
EOE,  M/F 


ATEX  OPERATOR 

Responsible  for  programming,  main¬ 
tenance  and  operatian  of  Atex  5000 
Classified  System  with  CDC  drives  for 
multiple  community  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  We  offer  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  good  bene¬ 
fits  pockoge  and  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  on  the  west  coast  of  FLA. 
Send  resumes  to: 


Attn:  Operations  Manager 
SUNBELT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
6214  U.S.  Highway  19 
New  Port  Richey,  FL  34652 


Immediate  opening  for  camera/plate/ 
press  Manager  for  31,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  1 1  -unit  goss  Urbanite  press  with 
upper  former.  Must  have  supervisary 
Urbanite  experience.  Good  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Please  send  resume  to 
Patricia  Simons,  The  Herald,  PO  Bax 
11 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 


OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  publication  production, 
pressroom  operations  and  com¬ 
puterized  make-up.  Next  deadline: 
March  1 5.  Information:  Center  For  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  11690-A  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 .  Fax: 
(703)  620-6790. 


ATTENTION  HIGH  ACHIEVERS 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  advertising 
sales  position  with  unlimited  earning 
patential,  an  industry  leader,  has 
several  openings  for  100%  com¬ 
missioned  sales  representatives. 

Seeking  aggressive,  goal-oriented  can¬ 
didates  with  a  successful  background  in 
advertising  sales.  Must  have  proven 
ability  to  develop  new  business  through 
cold  calling  and  sales  presentations. 
Excellent  time  management,  verbal  and 
written  communicatian  skills,  and  a  pro¬ 
ven  trock  record  of  achievement  will  be 
key  to  your  success.  Four-year  college 
degree  a  plus. 

We  offer  full-time  hours,  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  a  rewarding  com¬ 
pensation  plan  that  includes  an 
attractive  benefits  package  and  draw 
for  the  first  twenty  weeks. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  their 
resumes  to  Miami  Herald,  Attn:  Emplay- 
ment  Office,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami, 
FL  33132. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  a  fast  grawing  Long  Island 
based  publisher  seeking  an  ambitiaus, 
organized  and  gaal  oriented  team 
leader  to  manage  aur  Telemarketing 
Sales  Department.  Must  have  industry 
knowledge  and  a  qoad  track  record. 
We  offer  salary  plus  incentive  plus 
bonus  plus  benefits.  If  you  are  an  expe¬ 
rienced  pra  looking  for  a  coreer  and 
crave  a  challenge  send  your  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  447,  Great  Neck, 
NY  11022. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 

A  leader  in  the  publishing  industry  is 
seeking  commission  based  advertising 
telemarketing  sales  professionals.  This 
challenging,  customer-oriented  sales 
environment  is  designed  to  develop 
new  business. 

Candidates  should  have  a  successful 
telemarketing  sales  record,  a  minimum 
of  one  year  experience  and  a  sales 
background.  Other  preferred  skills 
include:  progressive  outbound  solicita¬ 
tion  techniques,  excellent  verbal  com¬ 
munication  skills,  a  minimum  of  40wpm 
typing.  Computer  experience  a  plus. 

We  offer  full-time  hours,  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  a  rewarding  com¬ 
pensation  plan  that  includes  an 
attractive  benefits  package. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  their 
resumes  to:  tex  06815,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


One  must  be  thrust  out  of  a  finished 
cycle  in  life,  ond  thot  leap  is  the  most 
difficult  to  make--to  part  with  one's 
faith,  one's  love,  when  one  would 
prefer  to  renew  the  faith  and  recreate 
the  passion 

Anais  Nin 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
.  •  .  Bet  you’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment, 
products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
nev/spoper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on 
your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your 
best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the 
industry  people  your  looking  for  to  fill 
that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell 
us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S6.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.86  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  (or  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  Issue. 

DISPLAY  C  ASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrafions.  Ictgos.  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rafes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  S75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature_ 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enciosed:  $ 

EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Profitable,  community-minded  publisher 
seeks  new  challenge.  Quadrupled  ads 
at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  18  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases.  Currently  employed. 
Also  could  buy  paper  $300, (XX)  gross 
minimum.  (71 5)  258- 1 555  after  6  C.T. 


STRONG  shopper  and  community 
paper  publisher/entrepreneur  with  pro¬ 
ven  success  in  highly  competitive 
morkets  seeks  rxJministrative  position  as 
publisher,  general  manager,  etc.  Salary 
not  important;  benefits,  incentives  and 
atmosphere  is.  Reply  to  Box  06825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  mid-sized  or  small 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Top  notch 
solesman.  Will  relocate.  Robert  (416) 
493-7864. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST  seeks  fame  and  fortune 
as  eye-gouger  for  big  city  daily. 

George  (602)  567-5973.  No  sHffs! 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CSM  is  seeking  new 
challenges.  20-I-  years  experience  with 
two  large  metros  and  mid-sized  dailies. 
Excellent  track  record  of  consistent 
growth.  Seeking  opportunities  with 
same  size  properties.  All  Zones  con¬ 
sidered.  Reply  to  Box  06804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  38,  but  with  very  diversified 
experience,  seeking  challenges  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Aggressive,  people 
oriented  with  forte  in  marketing  and 
motivation.  Dependable,  works  smart 
as  well  as  hard.  Strives  for  excellence. 
Professional,  active  in  community.  Pro¬ 
ven  success  in  all  aspects,  stability  and 
commitment  are  important.  Box  06820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  REPORTER  with  5  years  Los 
Angeles  and  northern  California  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  new  challenge.  Rock  to 
classical,  film,  theater  and  more.  In 
depth  meets  high  productivity.  Respond 
to  Box  06789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  page  designer/ 
copy  editor  looking  for  a  new  challenge 
with  a  medium-to-large-daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  Quark  and  other  pagination 
systems.  Veteran  of  13  yeors  in  busi¬ 
ness  who  also  would  like  to  do  some 
writing  and  prefers  PM  publication. 
(615)  966-6515. 


Award  winning  feoture  writer  with  7 
years  experience  seeks  position  with 
newspaper,  magazine.  Expert  in  medi¬ 
cine,  health.  WiD  relocate.  Reply  to  Box 
0681 2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aword-winning  investigative  reporter, 
15-year  veteran,  seeks  creative 
ambitious  milieu.  Ideal:  Statehouse/ 
D.C.  beot.  Also  adept  at  arts,  environ¬ 
ment,  justice.  Coll  Bill,  (61 2)  293-1388. 


CITY  EDITOR  at  major  metro  seeks  top 
editing  job  at  medium-size  daily. 
Ambitious  journalism/lifestyle  equally 
important.  Reply  to  Box  06787,  Edited 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PRO.  Top  credentials.  Ready  to 
help  in  any  vroy.  Call  John  (609)  232- 
8377. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST, 
now  director  of  photography  at 
220,000'f  newspaper,  seeks  job  in 
organization  dedicated  to  quolity  news 
photography  with  resources  to  back  it 
up.  Vvant  opportunity  with  company 
that  'walks  its  tolk.'  bpecialist  in  news 
coverage'  exp^r'.cr.Ccd  at  big  events. 
Knows  wViors  important  to  readers. 
Responsibilities  include  staffing,  budget, 
assignments,  production,  coaching, 
planning  ond  managing.  Technology- 
savvy.  Trained  in  management,  lead¬ 
ership,  ethics,  human  relations.  Coll 
(800r 484-7021,  extension  6566.  E- 
mail  address:  70721.3314  @  Com¬ 
puServe. com  from  PressLink: 
70721.3314  @  compuserve.com  @ 
internet#. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter. 
Prefer  zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891- 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. 

WINE  COLUMNIST 

Seeks  to  expand  venues  for  current 
weekly  column.  Specializing  in,  but  not 
limited  to  CA  wines.  Extensive  industry 
contacts.  David  Rifib  (805)  296-0687 


EDITORIAL/CARTOONIST 


AWARD-WINNING  EDITORIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONIST  eager  to  join  quality  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.S.,  full-time.  20  years 
experience  visually  interpreting  interna¬ 
tional,  national  and  local  politics.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  N.Y.T.,  Toronto  Star,  London 
Times,  motor  European  newspapers. 


artistic  and  analytical  skills  to  produce 
a  'visual  column',  consistent  and 
original  in  style/humor.  CALL  Alphonse 
'Funs'  Van  Woerkom  at  (212)  982- 
091 8.  Samples  available  on  request. 


CARIBBEAN!  Enterprise  or  assignment. 
Can  travel.  Lyndo  Lohr,  Box  271,  ST. 
John,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  (X)831.  (809) 
693-8608. 


FREELANCE  WORK: 

BUSINESS  STORIES 

Experienced  business  writer  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  I've  worked  9 
years  as  o  business  reporter,  7  yeors  as 
a  business  editor,  and  have  an  MBA. 
Call  (305)  663-8381  or  write  to:  Mike 
Seemuth,  7430  SW  59  Ct  #C7,  Miami, 
FL  33143. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS  REPORTING  -  Experi¬ 
enced  writer/photojournalist  seeks 
assignments  to  cover  rural  affairs.  Will 
travel.  Call  or  vrrite  D.  Elrent  Miller,  PO 
Box  1773,  Mishawaka,  IN  46546, 
(219)257-0121. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


You  can't  build  a  reputation  on  what  TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
you're  going  to  do.  industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 

Flenry  Ford  travel/cruisesi  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 
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by  Louis  Boccardi 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

COVERING  THE  WORLD'S  TROUBLE 
SPOTS  IS  BECOMING  MORE  DANGEROUS 


HANSl  KRAUSS.  SHARON  Her- 
baugh.  Ali  Ibrahim  Mursal.  Andrei 
Soloviev.  Abdul  Shariff.  Those  five 
people  gave  their  lives  in  the  past  13 
months  while  on  duty  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press. 

On  behalf  of  the  20,000  news  outlets 
we  serve  worldwide,  AP  lives  in  the 
world’s  trouble  spots,  but  never  in  our 
146-year  history  have  we  lost  so  many 
in  so  short  a  time. 

And  there  is  nothing  to  reassure  us 
that  this  unthinkable  toll  could  not 
happen  again  to  us  or  to  any  of  the 
other  international  news  organizations. 

The  world’s  new  disorder  presents  a 
continuous  danger  to  reporters  and 
photographers  who  go  in  harm’s  way 
because  of  their  commitment  to  tell 
the  story  as  faithfully  as  they  can. 

Everyone  knows  the  dangers  of 
working  in  Somalia.  But  there  are  oth¬ 
er  dangerous  theaters  as  well,  the  for¬ 
mer  Yugoslavia  foremost  among  them 
at  this  moment. 


Boccardi  is  president  of  the  Associated 
Press.  The  above  is  excerpted  from  an 
address  at  a  forum  on  “War  and  Peace 
in  Somalia”  held  recently  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City. 
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Fighting  in  Angola,  chaos  in 
Afghanistan,  wars  in  the  former  Soviet 
empire,  shooting  in  the  Gaza  Strip  .  .  . 
the  dangers  and  sacrifices  in  covering 
these  conflicts  make  pale  by  compari¬ 
son  the  traditional  challenges  corre¬ 
spondents  have  routinely  faced:  you 
can’t  get  a  visa,  there’s  no  plane  from 
here  to  there,  at  least  not  until  the 
weekend;  the  information  minister 
wants  to  see  you,  you  have  48  hours  to 
get  out  ...  it  is  a  familiar  litany. 

But,  of  late,  the  problem  is  not  bu¬ 
reaucracy  but,  increasingly,  life  itself. 

At  least  56  journalists  died  last  year 
gathering  the  news  worldwide.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  seven  died  in  the  White  House 


showdown  in  Moscow.  Nine  have  died 
in  Algeria,  four  in  Tajikistan,  three  in 
Angola,  four  in  Turkey,  two  in  India, 
one  —  a  Haitian  journalist  —  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  the  list  seems  end¬ 
less. 

In  just  the  past  month,  three  Italian 
television  people  were  killed  in  Mostar, 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  And  a  French 
journalist  was  slain,  and  an  Australian 
colleague  was  wounded,  while  shooting 
television  tape  in  the  Casbah  of  Al¬ 
giers. 

In  other  countries,  jailings  and 
threats  against  journalists,  the  banning 
of  publications  and  interference  with 
news  gathering  are  common.  Haiti  and 
Peru  in  this  hemisphere,  Nigeria, 
South  Africa,  Zaire,  Lebanon  and  Chi¬ 
na  —  it’s  a  long  list. 

And  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  freedom  was  supposed  to 


ring  after  the  end  of  Soviet  rule,  jour¬ 
nalism  struggles.  Though  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  can  work  with  few  restric¬ 
tions,  local  reporters  face  many.  They 
range  from  Romania’s  pending  law  that 
would  level  10-year  prison  sentences 
on  anyone  who  insults  the  government 
to  other  nations,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  control  large  parts 
of  publishing  and  television. 

So  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  risks, 
and  we  ask  ourselves  important  ques¬ 
tions  about  our  work. 

The  press  used  to  be  criticized  for, 
supposedly,  letting  government  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington  or  London  or 
Moscow  set  its  agenda.  The  U.S.  pres¬ 


ident  decided  Country  X  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  Soviets,  and  legions  of  re¬ 
porters  would  rush  to  the  story.  Or 
Moscow  would  warn  of  dire  conse¬ 
quences  from  supposed  Western  ad¬ 
venturism  someplace,  and  a  new  place 
would  be  at  the  top  of  the  newscast  or 
on  the  front  page. 

Now  we  must  answer  a  new  and 
contradictory  charge,  namely  that  it  is 
our  reporting  that  sets  the  governmen¬ 
tal  and  diplomatic  agenda,  that  our 
words,  and  even  more  so  our  pictures, 
now  drive  foreign  policy.  And  Somalia 
is  offered  as  the  most  obvious  example. 

At  the  extremes,  both  charges  are  in 
my  view  false. 

Of  course.  White  House  or  Kremlin 
attention  made  us  all  pay  attention, 
but  lots  of  us  were  writing  lots  of  sto- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  33) 
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But  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to  approach  a 
story  like  Somalia  with  a  mindset  that  says,  in  so 
many  words,  “We  think  that  the  United  States 
should  intervene  —  so  let’s  show  really  emotional 
pictures  and  then  intervention  will  follow.”  That’s 
not  our  joh,  and  it  shouldn’t  be  the  way  we  think. 
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